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Fall Hats and Bonnets, Figs. 1-8. 


Figs. 1 and 5.—Vetver Har. This hat of black velvet is 
trimmed with a black ostrich feather, and with velvet ribbon two 
inches and three inches and a quarter wide; the narrower velvet 
ribbon is box-pleated, and sewed on the outer edge of the hat. 
First cut the frame shown by Fig. 5, page 676, of a double layer 
of stiff lace from Figs. 91-93, Supplement. Join these pieces ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures, and wire the frame on the 
outer edge, along the seams, and as indicated on Fig. 92. Cover 
the outside of the frame smoothly with black velvet, and line the 
inside of the hat with black lustring. Trim the hat as shown by 
the illustration, and furnish it with an elastic band to keep it in 

lace. 
. Figs. 2 and 6.—Brown Fetr Bonnet. This bonnet is of the 
Pamela shape, and is bound with brown velvet. The trimming 
consists of brown gros grain ribbon four inches wide, and velvet 
flowers, wheat, and leaves, arranged as shown by the illustration. 
A ruche of white silk illusion is set inside of the bonnet. The illus- 
tration, Fig. 6, page 676, shows the bonnet without the trimming. 

Figs. 3 and 7.—TvcLie anp Lace Bonnet. This bonnet is made 


of black figured tulle and black lace an inch and a quarter and three - 


inches and a quarter wide. The trimming is composed of bows and 





Fig. 2.—KFEtt Bonnet.—[See Fig. 6, Page 676.] 


ends of gros grain ribbon two inches and a half wide, and of a 
spray of ivy leaves and berries. To make the bonnet, cut the 
frame, of black stiff lace, from Figs. 94-97, Supplement. Join 
it according to the corresponding figures, and furnish it with 
covered wire. The illustration, Fig. 7, page 676, shows the 
frame. Cover the latter on the outside with a double layer of 
crape, and then with figured tulle. Arrange the middle of the 
scarf edged with lace in several pleats, and fasten it on the back 
edge of the bonnet. ‘The manner of arranging the lace, ribbon, 
leaves, and berries is plainly shown by the illustration. Lining - 
of black lustring. 

Figs. 4 and 8.—Buiack Feit Rounp Hat. This hat is 
trimmed with velvet ribbon four inches wide, side-pleated gros - 
grain, and a spray of roses. A row of black lace three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide is set on the outer edge of the hat, The 
illustration shows how to arrange the trimming. The illustra- 
tion, Fig. 8, page 676, shows the hat untrimmed. 





HEDGE CULTURE. 
M® M. L. SULLIVANT, the farmer-king of Illinois, whose 
W, agricultpral domains were lately illustrated in Harper's 
eekly, gives the follo valuable instructions respecting the 
culture of Osage orange as the result of practical experi- 
ment. He says that the best plan is first to soak the seed 
about thirty days in water, then plant in drills, the seeds to be 


about one inch apart and the rows eighteen inches apart. The 
ground should be rich sandy loam, and the plants should be 





plants should be taken up and tied in small bundles. The tops 
should be cut off to within six or eight inches of the yellow 
(root), and the bundles buried in the ground and protected 
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Fig. 1.—Vertvet Hat.—([See Fig. 5, Page 676.) 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXL, Figs. 91-93. 






Fig. 4.—Bracx Fett Rounp Hat.—[See Fig. 8, Page 676.] 


carefully hoed and cultivated the first season. In the fall the | 


| 


| 


through the winter. In the spring set the plants out in the 
hedge-rows about twelve inches apart. The rows should be graded 
up about a foot above the ordinary level of the ground. This can 
be done by throwing five or six plow furrows on each side—the 
dirt thrown inward. Care should be taken that no water cn 
stand on the sides of the hedge-rows. Cross drains should be 
made to let the water off. 

When the plants are about one and a half inches in diameter 
within a foot of the ground, the whole plant should be trimmed 
laterally and topped four feet high, and then the stalks should be 
bent down at an angle of twenty-two and a half degrees. ‘The 
bending process can be facilitated by cutting the stalks on the 
opposite side from the direction they are to be bent about quar- 
ter their diameter. ‘The tops can be fastened by intertwining 
the branches; the bent twigs will then shoot out innumerable 
branches laterally and upright, and then the process of trim- 
ming may begin, according to the taste and fancy of the owner. 
It should not be trimmed until it is four years old. 

In our latitude (about 4014°), the branches are apt to be killed 
down about one-third of their growth every winter. 





Fig. 3.—TuLte anp Lace Bonnet.—(See Fig. 7, Page 676. | 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIL., Figs. 94-97. 


TO MAKE CHROMOS LOOK LIKE 
NATURE. 


iy wry a game piece (birds are best), and, laying the picture 
flat upon a hard board, first proceed to cut the largest 
wing feathers close to the outlines, until each separate feather 
will stand out by itself. It is better to do this before the out- 
side shape of the bird is cut. It may be very neatly done with 
a sharp penknife, and afterward a slightly curved shape may 
be imparted to the feathers, and, indeed, to the whole bird, by 
pressing the thumb nail firmly across the under side. ‘Then it 
is to be laid upon a background of black velvet or velvet paper, 
and gummed down on the upper edges, leaving the lower ends 
of the wings open. 

When perfectly firm, a small portion of raw cotton is very 
carefully pushed under the edges, until the desired shape is ob- 
tained, and the head and body of the bird are round and of a 
natural shape, the wings and feathers also standing out as if 
they were real plumage. When done, they are to be mounted 
in a deep frame, and at a little distance will look precisely like 
natural stuffed birds. Sometimes they are placed in passe- 

artout frames, with boxes or recess backs half an inch deep, 
hatte a slight space between the mat and the glass. The heads 
of the birds, being downward, are allowed to extend outside of 
the mat—a device greatly increasing the deceptive appearance. 
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OCTOBER. 
Waar joy is this which thrills us 
With 


which 
To forgetfulness of pain? 
What stimulus is nerving us to battle for the Right, 
As when in hopeful spring-time we tracked its beacon 
t 


anes thiol. iihod abiaten 0 nemnslwee force 

Detober, blest of all the gods and well-beloved of 

Is ruling with a royal right the willing world again! 
What though November’s sleeping breath 


What though some far-off tufts of snow may chill- 
ing life exhale; 

While splendor, wealth, and beauty with radiance fill 
the vale, 

We dare not by prophetic woe our heritage profane, 

But yield to glad October, who garlands bill and glen, 

Crowned with a gay Bacchante’s crown, and throned 
for us again! 


Who calls these “melancholy days, 
The saddest of the year?” 
Who sings in minor tones of praise 
For Autumn a refrain ? 
Who, disenthralled from Summer, her wan face loi- 
tering near, 
But triumphs o’er his late divorce in joyance all 


sincere, 
And springs, with heart unburdened, on the richly 
, loaded wain 
Of her who wields the “ golden-rod,” and sways the 
hearts of men, 
Wreathed in iridian splendor—magnificent again! 


Her gracious hand extended, 
She bids us cease from care, 
And feast, love’s labor ended, 
On golden-dropping grain. 
Our souls have but to open wide to charms 80 
debonair, 
And drink the ruddy wine of life from lips ’tis ours 
to share; 
Ay! revel in the joyousness of glowing mount and 


plain, 

Aflame with bright October's smile—brighter and 
dearer when, 

Turning her crimsoned cheek to go, the pale months 
come again. 
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ter Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with a large 
variety of patterns, illustrations, and descriptions 
of Winter Paletots, Mantles, and Dresses for Ladies 
and Children ; Water-proof Cloaks, etc. 

0H A Cut Paper Pattern of a Girls Water- 
proof Cloak will be published in our next Num- 
ber. We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 687 of this Number, 
containing the Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. * 





THE FIRST BABY. 


N these pleasant days, when perambulators 

fill all the pleasant places, pushed by their 
neat attendants, and filled with a priceless 
parcel that, out of all its foam of laces and 
embroideries, winks and wonders at the 
world around it, we are constantly led to re- 
mark upon the transcendent qualities, not of 
the sixth or seventh half so much as of the 
First Baby. The lovely little old stories that 
follow may tumble up in such clothes as are 
already at hand, with only here a ruffle and 
there a scallop of their own—good enough 
for the vagrants—but the first heir is to be, 
and is, a mass of delightfully dainty newness. 
Flannel is not warm enough for it, swan’s- 
down is not soft enough, and, if the hoar- 
frost of the hedges, bediamonded with the 
dew of the morning, were available, lace 
would not be good enough for it. 

What a rapture that First Baby is in the 
house where it comes! What importance 
belongs to all related, with their new digni- 
ties and weighty titles, while the young 
mother, just escaped from the awful gates, 
sees the little bundle on her pillow, com- 
posedly sleeping or staring, as if it had an 
equal right there with any one else; and 
she feels a surprise as great as if she had 
never expected it, together with perhaps 
something like an awe of herself on account 
of the great mysteries through which she 
has passed. And either parent looms in the 
other’s eyes into a wonderful and mighty 
guardian angel, to be venerated, for the time 
being, beyond words. 

Truly what a pathos, as well as a rapture, 
of hopes and anticipations hovers round 
those folds of flannel—the pity of it lest the 
half of those anticipations should never be 
fulfilled. And what moment the minor mat- 
ters take upon themselves! What conten- 
tions arise regarding those chameleon eyes! 
what resemblances are discovered to family 
portraits, ugly yesterday as unknown shad- 
ows, but glorious to-day as baby’s ancestors! 
what perfection are those waxen feet! by 
what divine instinct does it suck its thumb! 
and what miracle that it should not happen 
to be any where misshapen! To think of 
the day when it will go alone; to conjecture 
the voice in which it shall repeat “The Stag 
at Eve ;” to imagine the hour when it may 
undergo these same experiences in its own 





turn; to dream concerning the fate before it; 
to know that this atom now of a day’s ex- 
istence already inherits eternity ! 

The time is too bright, the success of the 
thing is too intoxicating, not to need the 
shading of the reflection of stiller moments, 
when the mother, lying and holding that 
tiny hand in hers, feels that what she has 
become herself she has made this child; that 
where any sin has struck its dark tap-root 
into her blood, that sin has gone to her child ; 
that wrong wishes, evil imaginings, selfish 
acts, now all come back to plague their in- 
ventor, and, more than that, to plague and 
clog this precious spirit on its upward flight, 
till she expiates the faults of years in the 
apprehension and suffering of an hour. 

Yet, in the ecstasy of the blissful season 
that comes but once, such thoughts can have 
but brief duration; there is but little time 
to spare out of the happiness, out of the mar- 
vel, of this new being starting on its course 
like a new star. Death fled from the place 
@ moment since; the great breath of life 
blew in there; and their hearts have just 
been set beating in time and tune with all 
humanity. Their hearts have caught the 
key-note of the lives before and the lives 
that are to come; for certainly the childless 
must be aware that they drop out of the 
world like dead leaves, that they send no 
strength or vitality onward to the future; 
they have no bond with it, no part in it, no 
right or room in the great and perfect race 
which one day shall blossom out of this; 
they fall by the way, and are no more, 

But that First Baby is a pledge and an as- 
surance of perpetuity to its parents; it links 
them, little creature that it is, with the des- 
tinies of the planet as nothing else can do; 
they will live again in that child’s life; and 
they fancy that, carrying their noblest hopes 
and their best impulses into the new genera- 
tion, with virtue and heroism of its own, it 
will glorify their passive and undeveloped 
traits into splendid deeds and vital charities 
—traits that have slumbered unstirred in 
them as the seeds of oak and maple slumber 
beneath the shadow and density of dark 
primeval pine forests. 

Well, little perambulators, as we look at 
you trundling on in the sunshine, we can 
not help thinking something of the same 
thoughts that your owners think concerning 
your laughing and cooing inmates. Your lit- 
tle wheels are wheels of fortune and wheels 
of time; ycu are chariots of history and of 
fame; the world waits upon you! And if 
those who guide you understand as much, 
and guide you well, calling health and wis- 
dom to their side, it will not wait in vain. 





. MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Autumn Beabves. 


Y DEAR ARTHUR,—I am very glad to 
see that you have returned safely to 
town, and I hope that your summer vacation 
has been of great service to you. I know 
how constantly you have been engaged in 
renewing your health and strength by an 
unintermitting course of billiards, brandy, 
tobacco, and gambling and dancing until two 
and three inthe morning. These restoratives, 
with enormous dinners and plenty of Cham- 
pagne and other gentlemanly liquors, are of 
the greatest benefit, I presume, for I observe 
that they are in the highest favor among 
those who go off for health and relaxation 
during the summer. Indeed, few spectacles 
are more gratifying or more suggestive of 
respect for human nature than the pursnit 
of health and refreshment at the watering- 
places—places, by-the-bye, at which water 
seems to be in very slight request. The total 
freedom from care and thought; the happy 
negligence of dress in which the ladies as 
well as the gentlemen indulge; the sweet 
forgetfulness of the obligations of society, 
and the absence of gossip and foolish display 
of every kind ; the reasonable and moderate 
methods of life and enjoyment, and the 
tranquillity and elevation of soul which are 
always to be remarked at such resorts—show 
what a wise and simple folk we are. 
Indeed, when I find myself for a happy 
day at Newport or Long Branch, or Sarato- 
ga or Sharon, or the Virginia Springs or 
Cape May, I feel that I have been suddenly 
thrown among guileless islanders in some 
distant sea, whose hearts are as pure as their 
lives are innocent. And when the tough 
matron of forty seasons says to me, in these 
autumn days as we meet in the street, “ Dear 
Mr. Bachelor, it was so reviving at Newport, 
and Iam so much better!” I can only remark, 
as I bow. in reply, “ Dear madame, it is not 
only a physical, but a mental and moral sani- 
tarium.” The matron smiles sweetly, as the 
well-bred always smile when they haven’t 
the least idea of what you are saying, and 
trips away, nodding a farewell, as if she and 
I were twenty and twenty-five, passing upon 
the beach with the other young people. 
I met one of the matrons yesterday asI came 
down town, and as we exchanged these pret- 
ty civilities and parted, I remembered ar- 





riving at a watering-place, one day in the 
golden age, before the crowd had come, and 
finding there a philosopher who had arrived 
even earlier. After a few days the devotees 
of relaxation and rest began to appear: 
those who came, like my matron, to be re- 
vived after their arduous winter of dinners, 
balls, calls, and matinées—the lofty and rea- 
sonable business of their lives. My philoso- 
pher and I watched each arrival, and com- 
mented upon it; for that was part of the 
recreation which we had come to seek. We 
commented, he said, like happy spirits who 
had the start of others in entering paradise, 
and who watched with delight their opening 
eyes of wonder and joy as they ascended. 
But my philosopher was silent, and rubbed 
his nose. In the mornings we loitered into 
the bowling-alley, in the evenings we sat in 
the parlors and enjoyed the excitement of 
observing the other loiterers, until one day I 
heard him say, as he looked in at the door 
of the great hotel drawing-room and scanned 
the company, “ Well, Bachelor, here are the 
same old flies booming about.” 

It was with something of the same feel- 
ing, I suppose, that I was oppressed a week 
or two ago when I went for a day to one of 
these pleasant spots where matrons are re- 
vived. It was already late in the autumn. 
Tae air was cool and clear—an exhilarating 
cordial to breathe—and the leaves upon the 
trees hung crisp in the yellowing light. 
They were of all brilliant colors, and were 
rapidly falling. Every slight puff of wind 
lifted a splendid tribute from the trees, and 
they fell softly, and were gathered in little 
piles by the road-side. Already the land- 
scape began to wear the thin and shriveled 
aspect of late autumn, and the breeze had a 
conscious sadness in its tone, caused by the 
rustling of the dried leaves and boughs. It 
was pleasant but pensive weather; the more 
suggestive, I suppose, because of the con- 
trast of the withering and forsaken scene 
with the gay bustle and brilliant throng of 
a month before. I had not seen them, but 
I knew that they had been there; and that, 
having obtained the repose and relaxation 
which their health required, they had all 
fled like a group of bright-plumed birds 
which the frost sends southward. 

It was interesting to stroll along the paths 
lately so frequented, and curiosity led me to 
one of the great hotels. There were no par- 
ties arriving and departing; no porters 
pushing about with luggage; no handsome 
“teams” awaiting the descent of Alonzo the 
brave and the fair Imogen from the house; 
no groups of gentlemen of the kind peculiar 
to these reviving resorts, tilting in chairs 
and staring through their tobacco-smoke at 
the inspiring spectacle of the street. Noth- 
ing of all this was to be seen. But there 
were one or two vacant arm-chairs by the 
door, and as I entered the hall I saw one or 
two trunks, and felt as if I were watching 
the last spark expire from a burned piece of 
paper. I went toward the parlor. It was 
after the season, as my philosopher and I 
had been before the season at the time which 
I have mentioned, and I smiled faintly as I 
recalled his tone of weariness and satiety 
when he said, “The same old flies booming 
about.” Reaching the parlor, I looked in. 

You know those cheerful, home-like rooms 
and their modest decorations, and I merely 
recall them to your memory. This one was 
immense. There were sofas and lounges and 
easy-chairs, and here and there were a few 
matronly figures sitting upon them. I 
looked at one and at another, and to my 
amazemeni I recognized them. From under 
those morning head-dresses and those skill- 
ful structures of hair, old faces—I mean no 
reflection, but faces of old times—looked 
out at me. There was no doubt of it. These 
respectable dames, stranded, as it were, upon 
the lees of the season, were the belles of my 
boyhood. With that comfortable and am- 
ple figure of eld, my arms gallantly and re- 
spectfully embracing, had I danced in a van- 
ished age; with that grandmother, who at 
the moment I looked was giving candy to 
calm a truculent grandchild, had I ridden in 
the summer twilight on the edge of the 
loud-sounding sea. I recalled the very words 
that she said, and how she looked as she 
said them; and there is no lithe and rosy- 
cheeked damsel caracoling in the Park to- 
day of a lovelier form and of more delicate 
beauty than then she was. 

I stood and watched her now. The yel- 
low October light filled the room, and as 
her eyes followed the grandchild whom she 
had soothed, they were gentle and tender. 
Her dress was subdued and ‘decorous. 
Among the other figures in the room, she 
was the most winning. A bright, smiling, 
mature beauty seemed to me not less fasci- 
nating than the earlier charm that I remem- 
bered. The wind blew in at the great hall 
door, and wafted something against my feet. 
I looked down and saw a cluster of bright 
autumn leaves. It is not upon the maple 
and nut trees only that the autumn hangs 
its splendor, but upon the tree of human life 
also. Two youths approached, and, looking 





into the room, turned and walked away. 
“Nothing there but a few old ladies,” said 
one, as they passed me. “Ladies!” I ob- 
served ; “ why, I can see nothing but a clus- 
ter of bright and beautiful autumn leaves.” 

Of course I need not have gone so far to 
find them, for they are visible every where. 
Yesterday I received a letter from the coun- 
try, and my friend says that he wishes I 
could see the glory of the hills around him; 
and to-day I was in the Park, and wished 
that he could see the glory here. Noth- 
ing, indeed, is surer or more universal’ than 
autumn and its leaves. Last Sunday in 
church I fixed my eyes unconsciously upon 
Adonis, who sits near me, and I should prob- 
ably have thought of nothing but the ser- 
mon, as usual, if there had not been a sud- 
den glistening in the very heart of his beau- 
tiful whiskers that caught my attention, and 
upon closer observation I discovered a lock 
of white hair! Autumn leaves, you see; 
-and I have remarked them upon other trees 
as early as August. It is the ripeness of the 
leaf, I am told, not the frost, that tints them 
so gorgeously, and it is a theory which I am 
inclined to believe. For I observe that in 
the sermons at Saint Rainbow’s there is a 
cheerfulness of tone which has been stead- 
ily increasing. 

To listen to our good rector formerly, and 
hear those tremendous discourses in which 
he rebuked us for our short-comings, and 
thundered in our ears that the depravity 
which we could not help would be the eter- 
nal death of us—to hear these things was 
like walking in the gloomy, chilly forests 
of the grim old Druids, where the thick 
masses of green leaves shut out the sunlight, 
and made a horrible dampness and darkness, 
in which human sacrifices were offered. But 
to hear the good man now preach one of his 
mellow, thoughtful discourses, full of char- 
ity and humanity, and divine sympathy and 
pity, is like walking in the same forest when 
the leaves are thickly matted no longer, and 
gloom and horror and human sacrifices have 
disappeared, and through the brilliant leaves 
of autumn the sunshine falls warm and gold- 
en, and all is so serenely cheerful that there 
is a constant sense of flowers and of singing 
birds. It is not exactly summer, but the 
air is full of the feeling of summer; and so 
the tender lights of feeling and hope in those 
sermons fall upon us like the benediction of 
autumn leaves. 

And I see them, also, not in the words 
only, but in the deeds of generosity which 
often come with years. Age is cynical, we 
think, and is swept by sharp winds of dis- 
trust, like the autumn landscape. But when 
the busy time of making wood and ripen- 
ing fruit is gone with the maple-tree over 
my favorite seat in the Park, it becomes a 
great benefactor, showering down the leaves, 
which we all carry home to fill it with 
brightness during the long winter. And 
what else is Meecenas doing, who has given 
his active life to making a great fortune, 
and now, when his accumulation is ended, 
showers his golden gifts like leaves on every 
side? The laws of autumn are not peculiar 
to the trees, and autumn leaves elsewhere 
are as glowing and as beautiful as those 
upon the groves. This, I suppose, was what 
Eugenia meant the other day when I heard 
her say, in reply to the question why she did 
not have a vase of autumn leaves in her 
drawing-room, “Because I have grandpa.” 

Yours, my dear Arthur, always, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





Sie peeeeces aes Sage 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


RENCH modistes continue to display a be- 
wildering variety of novelties, The anarchy 
of fashion, spoken of in another column by our 
Parisian correspondent, begins to be seen here. 
Each house has styles of its own, and fresh im- 
portations each week offer new suggestions in 
costumes, sometimes enlarging upon features 
previously introduced, in other cases flatly con- 
tradicting accepted facts. There never was & 
time when independence in dress was so admis- 
sible and individuality so possible. It is the 
province of the Bazar to describe the most at- 
tractive and useful styles at each establishment 
for the benefit of its readers, leaving them to 
choose for themselves the styles best suited to 
their figure and taste. 


MANTLES OF COSTUMES. 


The most important feature of stylish cos- 
tumes is the mantle. As the season advances 
the preference for sleeveless wraps increases. 
There are still many paletots worn, as almost 
every lady has a sacque of some sort left from 
last year, but those who purchase new wraps are 
apt to select the more novel mantle. The pop- 
ular fabric for these is French cashmere, but the 
more distinguished-looking are of the new cam- 
el's-hair, a fleecy woolen goods with coarse diag- 
onal twill, as soft, thick, and warm as flannel. 
This rough-looking material is now the object 
of desire by lovers of novelty, who already begin 
to tire of the fine French cashmeres. It is made 
up in double round capes, or as a loose, vg 4 
less sacque, that falls low on the tournure, wit 
an elbow cape above it, open and trimmed up 
the entire back. It is in dark gray, plum, 
brown, or black, is heavily braided with the 
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same color or black; the edges are in Gothic 
points, fringed, and in some cases finished with 
French lace in Chantilly patterns, guipure having 
become too common. An upper skirt of medi- 
um length, braided and fringed, usually accom- 
panies these mantles, and some modistes have 
extra material for a basque. Worn with a black 
or brown silk skirt, they make useful and stylish 
costumes for the promenade. 

Another new material in Parisian mantles is 
a soft twilled silk, a sort of serge, heavier than 
Levantine. This goods is considered handsome 
enough for dress wraps, and is trimmed with 
velvet, fur, and fringe. The graceful design 
most used has a mantilla front of half long, 
square tabs, while the back is gored by two and 
sometimes three seams, making it fall slightly to 
the figure, with or without a belt, but with no 
suggestion of sleeves, as the baschlik has, The 
black marten or Alaska sable of last season is 
the fur used for a border, and thick chenille 
fringe falls below. A tiny muff is made of the 
goods, with a row of fur on each end. 

These mantles are the novelties of the season, 
but the garments in general use are of black 
cashmere or cloth in double capes, the upper one 
open behind, or else a single talma with broad 
Watteau fold, belted underneath to form a sort 
of jacket back. ‘The Bazar gave patterns of 
these wraps months ago, when they first ap- 
peared abroad. Elaborate braiding, in which 
some fine jet and embroidery are introduced, 
bias faille bands, and fringe, are the trimmings. 
A black mantle is preferred above colors, as it 
may be worn with various costumes. Colored 
cashmeres, and, in fact, all other wool costumes 
that require more than a simple basque or polo- 
naise, are now provided with these capes. When 
the season demands 1t, flannel lining of deep blue 
or scarlet will be added for warmth. 

Faille cashmere, the new repped fabric called 
by some Cachemire Cicilienne, is used for opera 
wraps. We have seen some lovely sacques of 
this goods. One of pale gray has white and 
gilt braiding, and a border of white fox fur; a 
darker gray has elaborate braiding of black in a 
palm leaf design; one of lavender has Oriental 
colors richly wrought upon it; a black garment 
is embroidered with gilt thread, and edged with 
black and gilt fringe. 

Warm talmas, shown for carriage wraps, are 
of lamb’s-wool cloth half an inch thick. On one 
side the cape is a solid color, gray, blue, or 
brown, while the reversed side is striped in that 
colorand white. $12 to $15. 

Long shawls for traveling are shown in thick, 
warm, twilled wool, in the fashionable plum-color, 
brown, and gray shades. They measure four 
yards in length, and cost $6. 


NOVELTIES IN POLONAISES. 

Most whimsical fashions are seen in polonaises. 
An effort is being made to transform them into 
coats or redingotes with plain straight hanging 
skirts, like the old-time basquine. ‘The idea is 
sensible, but there is still a decided preference 
for the graceful drapery of the Marguerite and 
other full polonaises. A noveity among these, 
called a habit, is a simple long basquine with 
faille revers, and a long and wide Continental 
vest that has pockets in it. It has deep mous- 
quetaire cuffs of faille, and horizontal rows of 
braid in military fashion. The buttons with 
which it is fastened are made of bomb-shells that 
were thrown into Paris during the siege. They 
are oxydized with silver, and cut in quaint de- 
vices. 

A less conspicuous and most tasteful garment 
shown at several of the best houses is a Louis 
XIV. polonaise of the black twilled silk de- 
scribed above. The vest and cuffs are of black 
velvet, and the back of the garment is draped in 
the Marguerite style. The trimming is black 
marten fur and chenille fringe. ‘The bows drap- 
ing the skirt behind have long ends, each finished 
by a fur tail. With muff to match, the price is 
$240. It is to be worn with a black velvet skirt, 
or else faille, with fur bands heading the flounce. 
Another desirable garment is a camel’s-hair po- 
lonaise richly embroidered. One model is of 
leaf brown, made in the Marguerite shape, with 
an embroidered border and fringe of the same 
shade. It is to be worn over a brown silk skirt 
trimmed with ruffles and folds. 

Brocaded cashmere in palest buff, blue, and 
white is made into polonaises, and trimmed with 
black velvet bands, black lace, and Valenciennes. 
Black silk or velvet skirts are worn with these, 
making a fancy costume for dinner-parties. The 
cretonne polonaises in dark colors are worn to 
breakfast at hotels, and for morning promenades, 

The popular polonaise worn by ladies who do 
not have many costumes, and who are not fran- 
tic after novelties, is a simple black cashmere in 
Marguerite shape, with folds of faille and fringe 
for wimming. At present these have but two 
bows behind—one draping each side form—the 
centre seam having merely a deep pleat just be- 
low the added fullness. ‘The bows are length- 
wise, with two standing loops, and the ends are 
half a yard long. They may be made of bias 
faille or of faille ribbon. ‘The bows in front have 
short ends, and jet buckles are now mounted on 
all the bows of the garment. We have dwelt at 
length on these outside garments, that constitute 
the principal part of street dresses, for the benefit 
of. ladies of moderate means, who seldom pur- 
chase entire suits of one fabric. With the aid 
of one such mantle and polonaise, a lady can 
give variety to her toilettes by having skirts of 
various colors, 


CLOTH AND CHEVIOTTE SUITS. 

Imported suits of cloth are of dark wine and 
plum color. They are made with plain short 
skirt, a simple over-skirt of medium length, a 
basque, and double capes. A thick cord, usual- 
ly black, edges each skirt and cape, end the 
primers is of cord almost as thick, put on in 
clusters of fancifully curled figures. These trim 





and jaunty suits are intended for walking dresses, 
and the skirts are therefore short enough to es- 
cape the ground. The best modistes protest 
against long skirts in the street. Frenchwomen, 
they say, are amazed to see Americans walking 
in long skirts that a Parisian only wears in her 
drawing-room, or, at most, in her carriage. 

The new cheviotte suits—a Scotch twilled 
cloth that it is said will never wear out—are the 
novelty for traveling costumes. One designed 
for the Pacific Railroad trip is of drab, with 
brown silk ruffles, and the inevitable fringe. It 
is fashioned like cloth suits, 


BLACK SILK SUITS. 


The novelty in imported suits of black faille 
is trimming them with black marten (skunk) 
fur. ‘he under-skirt has a wide straight flounce, 
ruffled, with bias velvet on the lower edge, and 
headed by a black marten band. The over-skirt, 
edged with fur, has an apron, and two straight 
separate widths hanging behind. The basque is 
of velvet, with silk vest, and cuffs bordered with 
fur. Correspondents ask how to trim lower 
skirts of silk dresses, The prevailing fashion is 
one straight flounce three or four fingers deep. 
If gathered, it has seven widths, and 1s edged 
with two narrow ruffles of bias velvet ; if in side 
pleats, it has an inch-wide hem, with a bias vel- 
vet band above the hem. The most stylish 
heading is four or five bias folds, alternately vel- 
vet and silk, each an inch anda half wide, over- 
lapping, and lined with foundation muslin; or 
else the folds are all silk, with the timiest piping 
of bias velvet sewed in the lower edge. Other 
deep flounces have velvet almost as wide, cut in 
deep Gothic points, falling over the gathered 
flounce of silk. Three piping-cords finish the 
edge of some flounces. 


TRAINED BLACK SILKS, 


Black silks for the house have demi-trains 
and basques. The front of the skirt has three 
flounces ; the upper skirt has a wrinkled apron 
front about half a yard-deep, and falls long be- 
hind to form the train, dispensing with any skirt 
beneath. This train .has no trimming, but a 
cord on the edge, covered with the silk of the 
dress. The basque is a round waist in front, 
with a belt and bows, the back is a deep postil- 
ion. Duchesse sleeves, with Malines lace at 
the wrist, and a Malines collar. Other basques 
represent vest fronts. The lower edge is cord- 
ed, while a trimming of sharp points, beneath 
which is a frill of lace or of raveled silk, out- 
lines a vest, and edges the basque behind. There 
is a great fancy this season for these small points 
neatly bound with a scant gathered frill of silk, 
or else a box-pleated ruffle showing in the inter- 
val between the points. Black lace over Valen- 
ciennes sometimes trims the points on black silk 
dresses worn io the house. 


CAPRICES OF FASHION. 


When sashes are just being willingly relin- 
quished, a perverse effort is being made to re- 
store them, or something similar in the way of 
scarf drapery. These are not simple ribbon 
bows and ends, worn at the back of a belt, but 
something more complicated. There is, first, a 
belt of four folds; then a width of silk is cut in 
two, lengthwise—ribbon is not wide enough—a 
bow is tied at the back of the folded belt, the 
ends are caught together again low down on the 
tournure, and a long streamer is then made to 
fall on each side of the figure—not behind. This 
unique arrangement may be graceful with long 
trained dresses, but we do not admire it worn 
with polonaises and short skirts. 

Such a scarf sash accompanies one of the most 
remarkable dresses ever designed by Worth. 
This dress is an evening robe, made by private 
order, and illustrates some of the peculiarities 
that this designer of fashions is striving to intro- 
duce. It is faille of three colors—cze/ blue, flesh- 
color, and rose. The front of the skirt is blue, 
with flounces of the same ; the over-skirt, of flesh- 
color, has a short apron, and forms the train of 
the dress, as in court trains. On this train are 
fourteen flounces, in groups of two, reaching to 
the belt. The low waist is short and round—the 
body of flesh-color, the Grecian drapery of blue 
and white—and is finished by a rose-colored sash 
like that just described. The corsage bouquet 
has flowers in which these three colors enter, and 
is put high on the right side—not in front. Sim- 
ilar bouquets Joop the upper skirt on each side. 

Another such sash, also of pale rose faille, is 
shown on an elegant carriage costume of Van- 
dyck brown velvet. 


VARIETIES. 


The newest bow for the throat is the Pompa- 
dour, made of folds of palest blue faille, showing 
inner facings of rose-color, and edged with finest 
Malines lace. This is to be worn with a black 
silk dress and Malines collar. 

New veils are of clear net, not dotted as hith- 
erto, with an appliqué edge, or sometimes with 
a frill of lace. ‘The shape is plain over the face, 
hanging below the chin, and tied behind with 
streamers. 

For the hair are two lengthwise bows of faille 
ribbon, black or colored, the bows close against 
each other, with two short ends hanging behind. 
The ribbon is an inch and a half wide. A tiny 
comb is underneath to fasten them on the hair, 
or else an elastic cord passes beneath the chignon, 
This double bow is placed just back of the Pom- 
padour roll, and directly on top of the head. 

New and dressy coiffures are made of Valen- 
ciennes ruches and a China crape scarf of pale 
pink, puffed to form a rosette, while lace stream- 
ers fall behind: price $22. A square of Malines 
has a Nile green rosette in the centre, with ends 
hanging. A third has a large bag crown of 
white tulle, with streamers of tucked -organdy 
and Valenciennes; in front is a coronet ruche 
of lace and pink faille bows: price $15. 








Parures for ball dresses are in innumerable 
vines of small flowers, and in hanging clusters to 
form fringe on the edge of upper skirts and ber- 
thas. A fringe of white acacias is on a ciel blue 
dress, partly faille, partly tulle. Sprays of pink 
marguerites and dwarf convolvuli are on a white 
tulle ; the horse-chestnut in its half-opened burs, 
and with blossoms. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen; VirrotetT; and BERNHEIM ; 
and Messrs, A. T. Srewart & Co.; ARNOLD, 
ConstTaBLz, & Co.; and Lorp & ‘Taytor. 








PERSONAL. 


PEOPLE Will have their little pleasantries about 
functionaries. Some one says that Professor 
PoRTER is appropriately to take the head of 
the Yale (ale) brood ‘brewed) this month. The 
former president is now “ex,” the new one may 
be regarded as double X. Notwithstanding the 
admixture of Portsrxk with Yale, it is understood 
that the former will make a pint of reform with- 
out any ’alf-and-’alf measures. 

—In diplomatic circles at Washington, and 
among the quidnuncs at the clubs, it seems 
to be settled that M. DE TocquEvILLE, nephew 
of the famous author, will be embassador from 
France to the United States. 

_—Mrs. Rocers, of Newport, Rhode Island, has 
given to the Redwood Library of that place a 
collection of rare books, valued at $3000; and a 
United States bond of $10,000, to be held under 
the name of the ‘ Robert Rogers Memorial 
Fund,” the interest of which only is to be ex- 
pended for books. 

—Mrs. Ipa NortH has been appointed State 
Librarian of Iowa. 

—A neat —_ and very French, was en- 
acted a few Sundays since in Paris: Mesdames 
TureRs and M‘MauHon held plates for a collec- 
tion at the Church of the Holy Trinity. The 
papers made quite a little rave about it, and 
ended by saying that Madame TuieRs wore 
black, as usual, while Mrs. M‘Manon wore “‘a 
ee white muslin dress.” 

—Emulous of the literary fame won by her hus- 
band’s ‘‘ Julius Cesar,’? the Empress EuGENIE 
has written a history of Mary Stuart, Queen 
of Scots, which has been translated into English 
by CHARLES DE FLANDRE, and will soon be pub- 
lished. The public will be curious to see how 
far religious and womanly sympathy has painted 
the beautiful queen who was beheaded by her 
enemies, and doubly beheaded by Mr. Froupe. 

—Frances Voustory, of Memphis, has re- 
covered $10,000 damages from a deceiving J. 
FLyYnn, for breach of oo of marriage—the 
highest sum ever paid for that sort of thing in 
Tennessee, 

—Under the new régime in Germany it has 
been determined by King Wittiam to change 
the Prussian currency from silver to gold, and 
that a law for this poaere shall be passed at the 
next meeting of the North German Parliament. 


Gold is now being drawn from the Bank of En- 
gland for that pore 
—Mr. 


Be, 
. Ropert ©. Waintusop, of Boston, has 

ity obtained an old*English clock made in 
London about 1630 especially for Governor 
Joun WinTHROP, and sent to him while he was 
Colonial Governor of Massachusetts. It is still 
in running order, and has been placed among 
many other valuable relics, including family por- 
traits which date back to 1400. 

—The late Duke of Sussex told Mr. ADOL- 
PHUS, in 1839, that till he was twenty-one his 
sg Sores. never exceeded a guinea a week. 

hen he was one-and-thirty an income of £2000 
a year was allotted him. He was always in ar- 
rears and poor. Mr. ADOLPHUS said that if the 
bill had passed in 1791 giving the king's younger 
sons (perhaps two of them) high positions in the 
colonies, he ta Duke), for instance, might have 
been made Viceroy of Canada, with power to 
create g hereditary nobility and establish a 
church. The Duke seemed much struck with 
the idea, and said he thought such a measure, 
taken before his time, might have saved Amer- 
ica, 

—A. PaRDEE, Esq., of Hazleton, Pennsylvania, 
has now given half a million of dollars to Lafay- 
ette College, his gift last week of two hundred 
thousand dollars for the erection of a building for 
the scientific department making this magnifi- 
cent total. Mr. PARDEE is very modest in his 
munificence, but withal a gentleman of education 
and culture, the friend of the poor, of the church, 
and of every good work. Very retiring in his 
— he is yet beloved by all who know 

im. 

—This pleasant ‘ personal’’ is from the Con- 
cord Monitor: ‘‘WittiamM B. Wasnsurn, the 
Republican nominee for Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and JosepH B. WALKER, of Concord, were 
classmates and room-mates at Yale College, 
graduating in the class of 1844. The eldest sons 
of these gentlemen are now classmates and 
room-mates at the same college.’’ 

—Madame De Lava.erttTe, daughter of M. 
RovwER, is a woman of large spunk. Recently 
she bought a photograph of M. Turers, placed 
it on a target, tired twelve shots at it, hit it three 
times, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I am satisfied; I 
have finished my work of destruction!’ The 
crowd cried, “It is M. RouHER who ought to be 
—— like that!” Then she scampered to her 

otel. 

—The Grand Vizier, recently deceased, is said 
to have been the most learned man in Turkey. 

—The most opulent silver miner in the world 
is Jost Corresco, of Mexico. He owns several 
mines, from one of which alone he receives 
$200,000 per month. 

—Mrs. Howe, the mother of Extas, of sew- 
ing-machine fame, recently deceased at eighty. 

—The Earl of Gainsborough’s daughter, who 
married Mr. Murpsy, her father’s organist, is a 
resident of New York, and a contributor to the 
Catholic World. Mr. Murray is orgfnist at the 
Church of the Holy Innocents. The nuptial ar- 
rangement has proved a success. 

—Bishop WHITEHOUSE, of Illinois, who has 
come prominently under the public gaze in con- 
sequence of his troubles with the Rev. Mr. CuE- 
NEY, is described as a man of about sixty-five, 
short, erect, quick, decisive. Levity has no 

lace in his countenance. A man of great intel- 
ect and extensive learning, fluent and logical in 
debate or sermon, cool and commanding in all 
circumstances, a capitalist and an aristocrat—he 
is naturally separated from the masses—a mon- 
arch, rather than a shepherd. He lives in good 





style in one of an imposing row of marble 
fronts. He keeps a showy carriage, with liver- 
ied coachman and footman. Born to rule, the 
bishop does rule his diocese most thoroughly, 
and the individuality of his rectors seldom stems 
the tide of his overmastering authority. An 
illustration will show this. At one of the meet- 
ings of the Diocesan Convention a vexed ques- 
tion came UP. in which the vote by acclamation 
was evidently against the bishop. ‘The nega- 
tives seem to have it,” said the bishop, with a 
suppressed chuckle—that is the best word at 
hand. “Let us see how it will be on a standing 
vote.” And on the standing vote, when the 
bishop’s eye was on the action of each individ- 
ual, the affirmative carried the day largely. Ad- 
mirable as an executive, a disciplinarian, a logi- 
cian, a preacher, and a scholar, Bishop WuiTE- 
HOUSE seems to be lacking in that liberality 
which characterizes the nineteenth century. 

—The Rev. Mr. CHENEY, the bishop’s “bad 
boy,” is about thirty-five, of good height, solidly 
built, full faced, with light, mutton-chop whisk- 
ers, & sonorous voice, a pleasant countenance, 
and an energetic carriage. He is genial and casy 
of approach, and popular in the family circle; a 
fluent and at times eloquent speaker, abounding 
in metaphors, especially those relating to the 
ocean and ships. Mr. CHENEY, no doubt, is con- 
scientious, although, perhaps, mistaken in the 
strenuousness with which he adheres to tu. 
omission of the word ‘regenerate ;’’ and the 
persistent character of the man is illustrated in 
his speech before the Convention some three 
years ago, when he said that if he was read out 
of the Church for his heresy, he would climb to 
the top of a mountain and proclaim, ‘I am the 
Episcopal Church.” He is the opposite of the 
bishop in respect to approachableness, liberality. 
and popularity; and whatever be the result of 
the diocesan attempt to close the doors of Christ 
Church against him, he is sure of a strong and 
faithful body of adherents, who will follow his 
fortunes and support his ministrations. 

—The father of Jay Cooke was named ELEv- 
THEROS. He lost an office once (before printed 
ballots were in use), it is said, because not one 
voter in five could spell his name right. To 
make it —_ for his boys in that respect, he 
named them Pitt, Jay, and Henry. Something 
still more simple occurred in the family of Mr. 
StTickNEY, of Ohio, whose name was CHERDO- 
LAOMER. He thought that rather tough, so 
named his boys OnE, Two, and THREE STICK- 
NEY. His neighbor, Elder New, had a son and 
daughter, the first of whom he named SomE- 
THING, the second NoruinG. It expressed what 
was to him a simple fact; but it was inelegant. 

—King AMapevs has just returned to Madrid 
after a royal progress through.Spain, and has 
added greatly to his popularity. He is an un- 
pledged teetotaler, drinking neither wine nor 
spirits, though furnishing it to his guests. He 
is up at six in the morning, reads all the pa- 
pers, breakfasts at ten, and dines at five. Never 
spends but an hour at table, no matter who is 

resent. He gives away about $17,500 monthly 
in charities, and seems to be doing every thing 
that an intelligent, well- disposed young man 
a make himself acceptable to his peo- 
ple. 

—Grace Greenwood calls a garden fenced in 
with cactus a prickly pear-a-dise. 

—GASPARONI, the liberated brigand, recently 
visited the Pantheon, and contemplated it with 
satisfaction, saying it made him feel young 
again, for it looked exactly as it did forty-six 
years ago. 

—Senator Wixson, summing up his foreign 
trip, says: ‘‘ I was seventy-three days in Europe; 
traveled on land 5800 miles; saw a great deal; 
was up early and out late; enjoyed perfect health ; 
and-as it was probably my only visit—1l don’t 
like the ocean—I improved all my time, and had 
a great deal of enjoyment. I saw a great deal 
that we have not, and don’t want, and a great 
deal that we have not, and need. I heard only 
three oaths while I was gone—once in London, 
once in Germany, and lastly by an American 
consul. The Americans are said to swear s0 
much because of the influence of the climate ; 
but there may be said to be no profanity 
there. There is no chewing of tobacco except 
among Americans. I didn’t see a spittoon. 
Chewing tobacco is an awful vice, and kills as 
many men as drinking whisky. Every body 
drinks. You could put in this room all the tee- 
total men on the Continent. In France they 
drink beer and wine, and in Germany wine and 
beer. I saw some brandy drank in France, but 
they do not throw down a tumblerful, as we do 
here. At the cafés they draw about two and a 
half table-spoonfuls into a wine-glass, and it 
takes the drinker about an hour to dispose of 
that, sipping and talking, and then he shows no 
evil effects. I saw more drunken men in Switzer- 
land than in France.” 

—The ingenuity of the Iowa youth is illus- 
trated in the person of Mark Warp, aged four- 
teen, residing at Anamosa, who has constructed 
a sewing-machine with a jackknife, from pine 
boards and wires, that makes perfect stitches. 

—Dr. Hatt, of Washington, is one of the so- 
cial celebrities of that metropolis. For many 
years he has been on terms of intimacy with na- 
tional magnates. The Washington Chronicle 
says he attended General JACKSON on several 
occasions, though not his family physician. 1t 
is one of the doctor’s peculiarities that he does 
not trouble himself with money matters, and is 
careless about collecting his fees. Once, how- 
ever, during a temporary absence, his clerk 
made out some bills, and among others sent one 
to the President. On his return the doctor 
found a note from General JacKSON inclosing a 
check for the amount, deducting an old charge 
which had been called for and settled, and for 
which he held a receipt. The fact that the bill 
had been sent was not less a mortification to 
Dr. Haty than the error in the account itself. 
But on looking at the President’s check he 
found that the General had forgotten to sign it! 
He therefore returned it, with the expression 
of his regret that the bill had been sent, and 
pointed out the General’s omission. The check 
was duly signed and sent back, inclosed in a 
note with this remark : 


Dear Dooror,—The best of men is liable to mis- 
takes. ANDREW JACKSON, 

Dr. HAtt testifies to the old hero’s kindness 
to all his people, especially to his servants. 
Once, when the small-pox broke out among 
them, and nearly every body else fled, the Pres- 
ident remained in the White House, and waited 
on black and white with unremitting attention. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[Ocroser 28, 1871: 





may be used for covers, etc. 
also be worked in’ chain stitch or diagonal half-polka 
stitch with silk or cotton, or else with the sewing-machine 
in braid stitch. 


Cloth Slipper with Chain Stitch Embroidery. 

Tus slipper is made of brown cloth, trimmed-with 
chain stitch embroidery of corn-colored silk, and lined 
with flannel. Cut the slipper of cloth from Fig. 54, Sup- 
plement, which gives one-half of the pattern, and em- 
broider it in chain or braid stitch. _ Although the manner 
of working the slipper is very simple, the effect is ex- 
ceedingly pretty. 


Braiding Patterns for Children’s Dresses, Wrappings, etc., Figs. 1-5. 
‘Tuese designs are suitable for trimming children’s dresses, jackets, hoods, etc., or 
They are worked with soutache cr fine braid, and may 





Fig. 5.—FRAME OF 
Ve vet Hart. 


Embroidered Java Canvas Tidy. 


Tus tidy, which is seventeen inches square in the original, is made of Java can- 
vas in an open-work pattern, embroidered in point Russe with black embroidery silk, 
and in twisted stitch (point de minute) with white Estremadura cotton. ‘The founda- 





Fig. 1.—Bratbina PAaTTern FoR CHILDREN’S 
Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


tion of the tidy is formed of squares, each thirty double 
threads in length and width, which are bordered, as shown 
by the illustration, with point Russe embroidery of black 
silk to a depth of four threads, leaving free eight double 
threads each in depth and width between the squares, 
When the foundation thus formed is of the size desired, 
work the border in point Russe embroidery all around 
after an interval of eight threads. Draw out eight length- 
wise threads each between every two rows of squares, and 
fasten the threads left standing for the border by cutting 
a slit of the requisite size in each place where the single 
thread is afterward slipped through the crosswise threads 
of the material; the edges of these slits are turned down 
on the under side and fastened carefully. Next run black 
silk thread through the crosswise threads of the material, 
as shown by the illustration. The black silk threads that 
cross each other between every four squares are surround- 
ed circularly with 
white cotton. Fi- 
nally, ‘ornament 
the squares and 
border in twisted 
stitch as shown by 
the _ illustration, 
and fringe out the 
material on the 
outer edge. 


‘Java Reps 
Tidy. 


Tus tidy is 
made of Java reps. 
trimmed with an 
open-work border 
and with embroid- 
ery in point Russe 
and herring-bone 
stitch, with black 
split zephyr worst- 
ed. The original is seventeen inches square. 


of the requisite size. 
coarser threads of the fabric. 


embroidery in herring-bone stitch. 
der is surrounded with point Russe embroidery. 


fifteen threads. 





EMBROIDERED Java Canvas Tipy. 


Fig. 3.—Brarpinc Patrern For 
Curtpren’s Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


Begin with the 
foundation by working one of the foundation figures shown by 
the illustration with black split zephyr worsted exactly on the 
middle of the foundation, and from there, at regular intervals, 
work the remaining foundation figures until the foundation is 
The foundation is finished by point Russe 
trimming, which must be edged all arcund with one of the 
The border consists of three 
open-work and two close strips; the latter are trimmed with 
The outer edge of the bor- 
Edge the 
tidy with a row of button-hole stitches after an interval of 
For each open-work strip draw out eight lengthwise threads, fasten the 
ends of the threads left standing for the outer edge in the manner described for the Em- 
broidered. Java Canvas Tidy, and through the crosswise threads run white threads -as - 








STITCH 


Fig 


Crotu SLIPPER WITH CHAIN 






he iy ‘ 
Fig. 7.—FramMe oF TULLE 
anp Lace Bonnet. 


Fig. 6.—Frtt Bonnet. 
UNTRIMMED. 
























Fig. 1.—Desien For WALL Pocket.—[See Fig. 2, Page 677.] 


EMBROIDERY. 


5.—Braiwinc PATTERN FoR CHILDREN’S 
Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


' shown by the illustration. 


stitch of black split zephyr worsted, and surround the white threads that cross each 
other circularly with white cotton. 





Fig. 8.—Fevt Har. 
UNTRIMMED. 


Fig. 4.—Bramine Patrern For CHILpREN’s Dresses, 





», For pattern and - see 
S<— Supplement, No. X., Fig. 54. 
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quarters in diameter, and then along ‘the outline of each of the sixteen leaflets. 
Surround the leaflets, as shown by the illustration, with fine brown silk cord mixed 
® with gold thread. 


Ornament the firm squares in the corners each with a cross 
Finally, fringe out the tidy on the outer edge. 


Needle-work and Point Lace Border. 
See illustration on page 677. 


Work this border on a foundation of white Swiss 
muslin or cambric in button-hole, half-polka, and di- 
agonal half-polka stitch. Work button-hole stitch 
bars with picots between the figures, and cut away the 
material underneath the bars. The lace stitches are 
worked as shown by the illustration. The veins in 
the oblong leaflets are formed by two rows of button- 
hole stitches with picots, worked toward each other. 
The border may also be used as a lambrequin for 


trimming baskets, étagéres, etc. ; in this case, however, use heavy colored materials, 
such as cashmere, reps, etc., instead of white Swiss muslin, and work the embroidery 
with colored silk and braid. Cut away the material underneath the bars, 
beautiful curtain border. 


This is a 





Fig. 2.—Brarping PATTERN FOR CHILDREN’S 
Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


Wall Pocket for Newspapers, etc., 
- Figs. 1 and 
See illustration on page 677. 

Tuts wall pocket is made of card-board covered with 
brown silk, carriage leather, and watered paper, and 
trimmed with brown velvet of a darker shade, and with 
embroidery, and a silk cord and tassels. The illustra- 
tion, Fig. 1, gives the design for the embroidery. To 
make the pocket, cut two circular pieces of card-board, 
each fourteen inches and a half in diameter, and cover 
the back surface of the piece intended for the back with 
carriage leather, and the front surface with watered pa- 
per, leaving free an edge an inch and three-quarters wide 
all around. Then cut the inner surface of ten inches 
and a half diameter out of the second piece of card- 
board for the front of the pocket. Cover the ring formed 
by doing this, which is intended for the outer cover of 
the back, smoothly 
with brown silk un- 
derlaid with wad- 
ding, or soft heavy 
woolen material. 
For the velvet trim 
ming, cut of card- 
board first another 
ring of the same 
inner circumfer- 
ence; this, how- 
ever, is only an 
inch and a quarter 
wide, and is cut 
out in thirty-two 
even ,scallops on 
the outer edge. 
Cover the outer 
side of this ring 
with brown velvet, 
surround the out- 
line of the scallops 
with fine gold braid or coarse twisted gold thread, and paste 
it on the larger ring, observing the illustration. Now cover 
the middle piece, which has been cut out of the second piece 
of card-board. To do this, transfer the outline of Fig. 52, 
one-half of which is given in Supplement, to the card-board, 
cut of soft flannel sixteen separate leaf-shaped pieces from 
the outline of Fig. 52, and paste them on the card-board so 
as to correspond exactly with the drawing. Cover the sur 
face with brown silk, the middle of which is ornamented with 
embroidery of brown silk in different shades and gold thread, 
as shown by the full-sized illustration, Fig. 1. Run the silk 
on the card-board, first, in a circle four inches and three- 


WRapPIncs, ETC. 


The velvet trimming of this piece, one-half of which is given 
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by Fig. 53, Sup- 
plement, is made 
in a manner sim- 
ilar to that on 
the outer edge, 
and is pasted on 
the front. The 
inner surface of 
the front is cov- 
ered with watered 
paper. Join both 
pocket _ pieces 
with a _ soufflet, 
which consists of 
a bias strip of 
material and lin- 
ing each eighteen 
inches and a half 
long and three 
inches and a 
quarter _— wide, 
which is sewed 
through length- 
wise several 
times. One side 
of the soufilet is 
pasted to the 
front, and the 
other side to the 
back of the pock- 
et. The two loops 
for hanging up the pocket are 
made of a double strip of silk 
three inches ‘and a quarter 
long and three-quarters of an 
inch wide, which are sewed 
together over an interlining 
of carriage leather. Along 
the middle of these loops set 
a piece of brown velvet ribbon 
one-third of an inch wide, 
which is sewed on with slant- 
ing stitches of gold thread. 
Edge the sides of the loops 
with fine cord. Sew a brass 
ring covered with single cro- 
chet and picots of brown saddler’s silk in one end 
of each Joop. ‘Then sew two similar rings on the 
edge intended to cover the back of the pocket, 
and in the middle of these rings fasten the rings 
previously made by means of cord, the ends of 
which are slid to the under side through a small 
hole bored in the card-board, and pasted there. Paste this 
edge on the back, and surround the outer edge with coarse 
cord. For the agrafe at the top cover a piece of card-board 
an inch and three-quarters square, scalloped as shown by the 
illustration, with silk and carriage leather, and in doing this 
fasten the free ends of the loops of the pocket at the same 
time. Surround this figure with fine cord, and trim it with 
velvet and gold braid, and with cord and tassels as shown by 
the illustration. Rings, 
covered in crochet-work, 
serve to hang up the 
pocket. 


Crochet Edgings for 
Lingerie, Figs. 1 
and 2. 





Fig. 1.—This edging 
is worked with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 60, 
and is suitable for trim- 
ming articles of linen, children’s garments, etc. It can also 
be worked with black saddler’s silk, and used for trimming 
jackets, paletots, cloaks, etc., instead of a passementerie bor- 
der. To make the edging work the ring-shaped figures in con- 
nection in one round, as follows: >» 16 ch. (chain stitch), close 
these in a ring with one sc. (single crochet), and on the ring 
work 29 sc., then again on the ring, and passing the needle 
through the back veins of the stitches, work 2 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the next 2 st. (stitch), 2 se. on the following 2 st., 3 ch., 
pass over 1 st., 1 sc. on the following st., 
nine times alternately 1 picot (4 ch. and 1 
se. on the first of these) and 1 sc. on the 
second following st., 3 ch., pass over 1 st., 
2 sc. and 2 sl. on the next 4 st. of the ring; 


Fig. 1.—Crocnet Epeine ror 
LINGERIE. 





remain free likewise, and, by 
coming together, form a kind 
of short stem for each ring. 
Fig. 2.— This edging is 
worked with twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 80. First work a 
chain stitch founda- 
tion of the requisite 
length. This foun- 
dation must be work- 
ed very loose and 
even, for which pur- 
pose a coarse 
crochet nee- 
dle should be 
used. For the 


ene 
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14 ch., and repeat from +; but in working every 3 ch. and the picots, fasten the 
rings to each other as shown by the illustration. 
of sc. and 1 short treble crochet each on the joining point of two rings ; 
of each 14 ch. the last 3 st., which lie back of each ring, are always left 
unnoticed, the 2 st. before the rings and the first 2 st. of each 14 ch. | pieces-each from Fig. 99, Supplement; ornament the pieces of drilling 


The following round consists 


NEEDLE-WORK AND 
Point Lace 
. BorRDER. 
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Fig. 2.—Watt Pocket ror NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 676.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 52 and 53. 
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Port-Fo.ios, ETC. 


Fig. 1.—Corner oF Borper IN Satin StitcH EMBROIDERY FOR ALBUM Covers, 










or soutache as indicated on Fig. 98. Join each piece of drilling with one piece 
of linen over an interlining of card-board, and face the outer edge with silk or 
worsted braid in the width indicated on Fig. 98. For the upper pocket, 
which is intended to hold tea napkins, cut of drilling and linen four 
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remainder work 
with a needle to 
suit the size of 
the cotton: Ist 
round.—On each 
st. (stitch) of the 
foundation work 
1 se. (single cro- 
chet), in doing 
which pass the 
needle through 
the upper of the 
2 veins of stitch 
es. 2d round.— 
* 5 de. (double 
crochet) on the 
next 5 se.,3 ch. 
(chain _ stitch), 
pass over 2 st., 
one cross double 
crochet; to do 
this work 1 ste. 
(short treble cro- 
chet, throwing 
the thread over 
twice) on the fol- 
lowing st., only 
half finish this 
ste., however, thus 
still keeping two 
loops and one 
thread thrown over on the 
needle; then work 1 de. on 
the third following st., work 
it off together with one loop 
on the needle, finish the ste. 
with the other lcop and 
thread thrown over, which 
are still on the needle, and 
finally crochet 3 ch. and 1 
de. on the middle of the ste. 
Then 3 ch., pass over 2 st., 
and repeat from *. 2d 
round.— + 8 de. on the mid- 
dle 3 of the 5 de. of the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., pass 
over 2 st., 1 de. on the next st., 5 ch., pass 
over 7 st., 3 ch., pass over 2 st. ; repeat from >. 
4th round.—Always alternately 1 de. on the 
second following st., and 1 ch. 5th round.— 
* 1 se. on the next st., 1 ch., 1 picot (that 
is, 4 ch., and 1 sc. on the second, 1 se. on the 
first of these 4 ch.); repeatfrom *. ‘This last round forms the 
upper edge of the lace. For the outer scalloped edge work on 
the other side of the foundation, always passing the needle 
through the still free vein of each foundation stitch, the Ist 
round.— > 5 se. on the 5 foundation stitches on which 5 de. 
have been crocheted at the other side of the foundation, eight 
times alternately 3 ch. and 1 sc. on the next st., 3 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 2d round.—+ 1 sc. on the middle of the next 
3 ch., eight times alter- 
nately 4 ch. and 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next 3 
ch., then 1 ch., and re- 
peat from *. The veins 
of the foundation stitches, 
which are stretched by 
crocheting on them again, 
form an open-work 
round. When worked 
with black silk or with 
fine Shetland wool, this 
edging is well adapted to 
wrappings. 
Case for Table Mats, Tea Napkins, etc. 

Tuis case, designed to hold table mats, napkins, and such 
other table articles as are in daily use, is made of gray drilling 
or gray English linen, trimmed with braid and back stitch em- 
broidery of maroon silk, and closed with bows of silk ribbon of 
a similar color. To make the case, cut of gray drilling and 
fine gray linen for the lining two pieces each twenty-one inches 
long and thirteen inches wide. In the four 
corners of one piece of drilling work the 
design given on Fig. 98, Supplement, in 
back stitch or half-polka stitch with sad- 
dler’s silk, and sew on narrow silk braid 








Fig. 2.—Crocuret pera ror 
LINGERIE. 


with embroidery and narrow 
braid in the design given on 
Fig. 99, and join each piece of 
drilling with one piece of linen 
over an interlining of card- 
* board. Bind the outer edges 
with wide braid. 
The four corners in- 
dicated by *, which ; 
meet in the middle, fi 
are furnished with \ 

an eyelet-hole each, 
through which a rib- 
bon is passed, 
which is tied in 
a bow. The 
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Fig. 2.—Corner OF BorDeER IN Satin Stitch EMBROIDERY FoR ALEUM CoveERs, 
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soufflet for this pocket consists of four strips 
of liven, each nine inches long and three 
inches and a quarter wide, which are joined 
at the ends with fine. seams, and bound with 
wide braid on the sides. Fasten one side of 
the soufflet on the upper part of the case along 
the straight line indicated on Fig. 98 from 
: to %, passing the needle through the card- 
board. Overseam the free side of the soufflet to 
the four flaps of the smaller pocket. For the 
souffiet of the larger pocket cut of gray linen four 
strips; each four inches wide, two of which are 
twenty-one inches, and two thirteen inches long, 
and join each of the two longer strips with one 
of the shorter strips at the ends by means of a 
fine seam. Bind the sides with braid, and over- 
seam the souffiet thus formed to the leaf intend- 
ed for the bottom of the case. Sew the em- 
broidered piece to the soufflet in a similar man- 
ner, but only on three sides; the fourth is left 
open for the table linen. For greater durability 
face the free side of the soufflet with a strip an 
inch and a quarter wide, made of gray linen over 
an interlining of card-board, and bound with 
braid ; both ends of this strip are caught in sew- 
ing the soufflet and upper leaf together. The 
case is closed by two ribbons at the middle of the 
front of the soufflet and at the upper part of the 
case. The case is very pretty when made of a 
costlier material, such as silk, or silk reps, and 
ornamented in satin stitch embroidery. 





THE DEAD SUMMER-TIME. 


Tue Autumn may come with her splendor, 
Full-breasted, gold-wreathed, lips of red, 
With largess of charms that may lend her 
Grace richer than summer-tide sped. 
Can her plenty, her pride, and her glorie: 
Sweet summer-time make me forget ? 
Oh, sweet happy time, that no more is, 
I cling to you, dwell on you yet! 


Oh, that time when, day nestling in shadow, 
The summer-light just growing dim, 

Book in hand, by the marge of the meadow, 
I thought of, I waited for him! 

Ah, sweet was the rhyme—well I know it! 
Was it epic or lyrical lay ?— 

Which helped me—and writ by what poet ?— 
To beguile the last moments of day! 


The Summer, methinks, is a maiden 
Light-hearted and gladsome in mien; 
And Autumn, the heavily laden 
With wealth, she comes on like a queen. 
And Summer is all expectation, 
And tremulous over with joy; 
And Autumn she brings consummation, 
But the pleasures achieved, soon they cloy! 


They are fair, sun-lit stubble and fallow, 
The woods’ lustrous deepening hue; 

But restore me the joys which you bore me, 
O Summer, the hopeful and true! 

Sweet to watch was the harvest’s rich token, 
Ere the work of the reaper was done; 

Sweet, sweet were Loyve’s promises, spoken 
In the days of the Summer that’s gone. 


From Night we her beauties must borrow. 
Night draws on as evening descends, 
That tells us of tears and of sorrow 
For friends, and the parting of friends. 
Sweet Summer! all hope and all gladness, 
Fit topic for soul-cheering rhyme, 
Dispel for me Autumn its sadness, 
Restore me the sweet summer-time! 








(Continued from No. 41, page 647.) 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “ Lapy Avup.ey’s Szoret,” Eto. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE NEAREST WAY TO CARLSRUHE. 


A Great event befell George Fairfax in the 
spring of the new year. He received a summons 
to Lyvedon, and arrived there only in time to 
attend his uncle’s death-bed. The old man 
died, and was buried in the tomb of his fore- 
fathers—a spacious vaulted chamber beneath 
Lyvedon church—and George Fairfax reigned 
in his stead. Since his brother's death he had 
known that this was to be, and had accepted the 
factasamatterofcourse. His succession caused 
him very little elation: He was glad to have un- 
limited ready money, but, in the altered aspect 
of his life, he did not care much for the estate. 
With Geraldine Challoner for his wife, the pos- 
session of such a place as Lyvedon would have 
been very agreeable to him. He could have al- 
most resigned himself to the ordinary country 
gentleman’s life: to be a magnate in the county ; 
to attend at petty sessions, and keep himself well 
posted in parochial questions ; to make himself 
a terror to the soul of poachers; and to feel that 
his youth was over. But now it was different. 
He had no wife, nor any prospect of a wife. He 
had no definite plans for his future. For a long 
time he had been going altogether the wrong way ; 
leading a roving, desultory kind of existence; 
living among men whose habits and principles 
were worse than his own. 

He sent for his mother, and installed her as 
mistress of Lyvedon. ‘The place and the position 
suited her to admiration. He spent a month in 
dawdling about the neighborhood, taking stock 
of his new possessions, now and then suggesting 
some alteration or improvement, but always too 
lazy to carry it out; strolling in the park with a 
couple of dogs and a cigar, or going fly-fishing 
along the bank of a little winding river; driving 
in an open carriage with his mother; yawning 
over a book or a newspaper all the evening, and 





then sitting up till late into the night writing 
letters which might just as easily have been writ- 
ten in the day. His manner made his mother 
anxious. Once, with a sigh, she ventured to 
say how much she regretted the breaking off his 
engagement to Lady Geraldine. 

**You were so admirably adapted for each 
other,” she said. 

‘¢ Yes, mother, admirably adapted, no doubt ; 
but, you see, we did not love each other.” He 
felt a little pang of remorse as he said this, for it 
misgave him that Geraldine had loved him. ‘‘ It 
would have been like those chestnut ponies you 
drive; they go very well together, and look su- 
perb, but they are always snapping at each oth- 
er’s heads. I don’t mean to say that Geraldine 
and I would have quarreled—one might as well 
try to quarrel with a rock—but we shouldn’t have 
goton. In short, I have a prejudice in favor of 
marrying a woman I could love.” 

“And yet I thought you were so much at- 
tached to her.” 

“‘T was—in the way of friendship. Her society 
had become a kind of habit with me. I do real- 
ly like her, and shall always consider her one of 
the handsomest and cleverest women I know; 
but it was a mistake to ask her to marry me, 
and might have been a fatal one. You will say, 
of course, that a man ought not to make that 
kind of mistake. I quite agree with you there; 
but I made it, and I think it infinitely better to 
pull up even at an awkward point than to make 
two lives miserable.” 

Mrs. Fairfax sighed, and shook her head doubt- 
fully. 

“Oh, George, George, I’m afraid there was 
some newer fancy—some secret reason for your 
conduct to poor Geraldine,” she said, in a re- 
proachful tone. : 

‘* My dear mother, I have a dozen fancies in 
a month, and rarely know my own mind for a 
week at a stretch; but I do know that I never 
really loved Geraldine Challoner, and that it is 
better for me to be free from an ill-advised en- 
gagement.” 

Mrs. Fairfax did not venture to press the ques- 
tion any farther. She had her suspicions, and 
her suspicions pointed to Clarissa. But Clarissa 
now being married, and fairly out of the way, she 
had some faint hope that her son would return to 
his old allegiance, and that she might even yet 
have Geraldine Challoner for her daughter. In 
the mean time she was fain to be patient, and to 
refrain from any irritating persistence upon a 
subject that was very near to her heart. 

So far as her own interests were concerned, it 
would have been a pleasant thing for Mrs. Fair- 
fax that her son should remain a bachelor. The 
sovereignty of Lyvedon was a pure and perfect 
delight to her. The place was the home of her 
childhood ; and there was not a thicket in the 
park or a flower bed in the garden that was not 
familiar and dear to her. Every corner of the 
sombre old rooms—in which the furniture had 
been unchanged for a century—had its tender 
associations. All the hopes and dreams of her 
long-vanished youth came back to her, faint and 
pale, like faded flowers shut in the leaves of a 
book. And in the event of her son’s marriage 
she must, of course, resign all this—must make a 
new home for herself outside the walls of Lyve- 
don; for she was not a woman to accept a sec- 
ondary place in any household. Considering the 
question merely from a selfish point of view, she 
had every reason to be satisfied with the existing 
state of things; but it was not of herself she 
thought. She saw her son restless and unset- 
tled, and had a secret conviction that he was un- 
happy. There had been much in the history of 
his past life that had troubled her; and for his 
future her chief hope had been in the security of- 
a judicious marriage. She was a woman of strong 
religious feeling, and had shed many bitter tears 
and prayed many prayers on account of this be- 
loved son. 

The beloved son in the mean while dawdled 
away life in a very unsatisfactory manner. He 
found the roads and lanes about Lyvedon re- 
markable for nothing but their dust. There 
were wild flowers, of course—possibly nightin- 
gales and that sort of thing; but he preferred 
such imported bouquets, grown on the flowery 
slopes of the Mediterranean, as he could pro- 
cure to order at Covent Garden; and the song 
of nightingales in the dusky after-dinner time 
made him melancholy. The place was a fine 
old place, and it was undoubtedly a good thing 
to possess it; but George Fairfax had lived too 
wild a life to find happiness in the simple pleas- 
ures of a Kentish squire. So, after enduring the 
placid monotony of Lyvedon for a-couple of 
months, he grew insufferably weary all at once, 
and told his mother that he was going to the 
Black Forest. 

‘*Tt's too early to shoot caper-cailzies,” he 
said; ‘‘but I dare say I shall find something to 
do. I'm nothing but a bore to you here, moth- 
er; and you can amuse yourself while I’m gone 
in carrying out any of the improvements we've 
discussed.” 

Mrs. Fairfax assured her son that his presence 
was always a delight to her, but that, of course, 
there was nothing in the world she desired so 
much as his happiness, and that it had been a 
pain to her to see him otherwise than happy. 

**T had hoped that the possession of this place 
would have given you so much occupation,” she 
said, ‘‘that you would have gone into Parlia- 
ment and made a position for yourself.” 

‘* My dear mother, I never had any affection 
for politics, and, unless a man could be a mod- 
ern Pitt, I don’t see the use of that kind of thing. 
Every young Englishman turns his face toward 
the House of Commons, as the sunflower turns 
to the sun-god; and see what a charming level 
of mediocrity we enjoy in consequence thereof.” 

‘Any thing that would occupy your mind, 
George,” remonstrated Mrs. Fairfax. 

« ‘‘ The question is, whether I have any mind 





to be occupied, mother,” replied the young man, 
with a laugh. ‘‘I think the average modern 
intellect, when it knows its own capacity, rarely 
soars above billiards. That is a science; and 
what can a man be more than scientific ?” 

“*It is so easy to laugh the subject down in 
that way, George,” returned the mother, with a 
sigh; ‘‘ but a man has duties to perform.” 

‘*Surely not a man with an estate like this, 
mother! I can never understand that talk about 
the duties of a rich man, except to pay his in- 
come tax properly. A fellow with a wife and 
children and no income to speak of has duties, 
of course—imprimis, the duty of working for his 
belongings; but what are the privileges of wealth, 
if one may not take life as one pleases ?” 

““Oh, George, George, I used to hope such 

things of you!” 

**The fond delusion common to maternity, 
my dearest mother. <A brat learns his A B C 
a shade quicker than other children, or construes 
Qui fit Maecenas with tolerable correctness, and 
straightway the doting mother thinks her lad is 
an embryo Canning. You should never have 
hoped any thing of me, except that I would love 
you dearly all my life. You have made that 
very easy to me.” 

Mr. Fairfax took his portmanteau and depart- 
ed, leaving his servant to carry the rest of his 
luggage straight to Paris, and await his master’s 
arrival at one of the hotels in the Rue de Rivoli. 
The master himself took a somewhat circuitous 
route, and began his journey to the Black For- 
est by going down to Holborough. 

‘**T can take a steamer from Hull to Ham- 
burg,” he said to himself, ‘‘and push on from 
there to Carlsruhe.” 

He wanted to see Clarissa again. He knew 
that she was at Arden Court, and that Lady 
Laura Armstrong was not at Hale Castle. He 
wanted to see her; his ulterior views were of 
the vaguest; but that passionate yearning to see 
her, to hear the sweet winning voice, to look 
into the soft hazel eyes, was strong upon him. 
It was a year since the day he dined in Clarges 
Street; and in all that year he had done his ut- 
termost to forget her, had hated himself for the 
weakness which made her still dearer to him than 
any other woman; and then, alike angry with 
her and with himself, had cried, with Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, 


“‘Such charms by nature you possess, 
*Twere madness not to love you.” 


He went up to London early one morning, and 
straight from London to Holborough, where he 
arrived late in the evening. He slept at the 
chief inn of the place; and in the golden summer 
noontide ‘set out for Arden Court—not to make 
a formal visit, but rather to look about him in a 
somewhat furtive way. He did not care to make 
his advent known to Daniel Granger just yet; 
perhaps, indeed, he might find it expedient to 
avoid any revelation of himself to that gentle- 
man. He wanted to find out all he could of 
Clarissa’s habits, so that he might contrive an in- 
terview with her. He had seen the announce- 
ment of the baby’s birth, and oh, what a bitter 
pang the commonplace paragraph had given 
him! Never before had the fact that she was 
another man’s wife come home to him so keenly. 
He tried to put the subject out of his thoughts,: 
to forget that there had been a son born to the 
house of Granger ; but often in the dreary spring 
twilight, walking among the oaks of Lyvedon, 
he had said to himself, ‘* Her child ought to have 
been heir to this place.” 

He went in at the lodge gate, and strolled idly 
into the park, not being at all clear as to how he 
was to bring about what he wanted. The weath- 
er was lovely—weather in which few people, un- 
trammeled by necessity, would have cared to 
remain in-doors. ‘There was just the chance that 
Mrs, Granger might be strolling in the park her- 
self, and the still more remote contingency that 
she might be alone. He was quite prepared for 
the possibility of meeting her accompanied by 
the lynx-eyed Miss Granger, and was not a man 
to be thrown off his guard or taken at a disad- 
vantage, come what might. 

The place wore its fairest aspect: avenues of 
elms that had begun to grow when England was 
young; gigantic oaks dotted here and there upon 
the undulating open ground, reputed a thousand 
years old; bright young plantations of rare fir 
and pine that had a pert, crisp newness about 
them, like the air of a modern dandy; every 
where the appearance of that perfect care and 
culture which is the most conclusive evidence of 
unlimited wealth. 

George Fairfax looked around him with a sigh. 
The scene he looked upon was very fair. It was 
not difficult to understand how dear association 
might have made so beautiful a spot to such a 
girl as Clarissa. She had told him she would 
give the world to win back her lost home ; and 
she had given—something less than the world— 
only herself. ‘*‘ Paris is worth a mass,” said the 
great Henry ; and Clarissa’s perjury was only one 
more of the many lies which men and women 
have told to compass their desires. 

He kept away from the carriage-roads, loiter- 
ing in the remoter regions of the park, and con- 
sidering what he should do. He did not want 
to present himself at the Court as a formal visit- 
or. In the first place, it would have been rath- 
er difficult to give any adequate reason for his 
presence in Holborongh; and in the second, he 
had an unspeakable repugnance to any social in- 
tercourse with Clarissa’s husband. 

How he was ever to see her in the future, with 
that hideous hypocrisy of friendliness toward 
Daniel Granger, he knew not; but he knew that 
it would cost him dearly to take the hand of the 
man who had supplanted him. 

He wandered on till he came to a dell where 
the ground was broken a good deal, and where 
the fern seemed to grow more luxuriantly than 
in any other part of the park. There was a 





glimpse of blue water at the bottom of the slope 
—a narrow strip of a streamlet running between 
swampy banks, where the forget-me-nots and 
pale water-plants ran riot. This verdant valley 
was sheltered by some of the oldest hawthorns 
George Fairfax had ever seen—very Methuselahs 
of trees, whose grim old trunks and crooked 
branches time had twisted into the queerest 
shapes, and whose massive boles and strange ex- 
crescences of limb were covered with the moss of 
past generations. It was such a valley as Gus- 
tave Doré would love to draw—a glimpse of wil- 
derness in the midst of cultivation. 

‘There were not wanted figures to brighten 
the landscape. A woman dressed in white sat 
under one of the hawthorns, with a baby on her 
lap ; and a nurse-maid, in gayer raiment, stood 
by, looking down at the child. 

How well George Fairfax remembered the 
slight, girlish figure, and the day when he had 
come upon it unawares in Marley Wood! He 
stood a few paces off, and listened to the soft, 
sweet voice. 

Clarissa was talking to her baby in the unin- 
telligible mother-language inspired- by the occa- 
sion. A baby just able to smile at her, and coo 
and crow and chuckle in that peculiarly unctuous 
manner common to babies of amiable character— 
a fair, blue-eyed baby, big and bonny, with soft 
rings of flaxen hair upon his pink young head, 
and tender little arms that seemed meant for 
nothing so much as to be kissed. 

After a good deal of that sweet baby-talk 
there was a little discussion between the mistress 
and maid, and then the child was wrapped up as 
carefully as if destruction were in the breath of 
the softest June zephyr. Mr. Fairfax was afraid 
the mother was going away with the child, and 
that his chance would be lost; but it was not so. 
The maid tripped off with the infant, after it had 
been brought back two or three times to be half 
smothered with kisses—kisses which it seemed 
to relish in its own peculiar way, opening its 
mouth to receive them, as if they had been 
something edible. ‘The baby was carried away 
at last, and Clarissa took up a book and began 
to read. 

George Fairfax waited till the maid had been 
gone about ten minutes, and then came slowly 
down the hollow to the spot where Clarissa was 
seated. The rustle of the fern startled her; she 
looked up, and saw him standing by her side. It 
was just a year since he had surprised her in Mr. 
Wooster’s garden at Henley. She had thought 
of him very much in that time, but less since 
the birth of her boy. She turned very pale at 
sight of him; and when she tried to speak, the 
words would not come: her lips only moved 
tremulously. 

**T hope I did not alarm you very much,” he 
said, ‘* by the suddenness of my appearance. I 
thought I heard your voice just now speaking to 
some one”—he had not the heart to mention her 
baby—‘‘and came down here to look for you. 
What a charming spot it is!” ¢ 

She had recovered her self-possession by this 
time, and was able to answer him quite calmly. 

“Yes, it is pretty. It was a favorite spot of 
Austin’s. I have at least a dozen sketches of 
it done by him. But I did not know you were 
in Yorkshire, Mr. Fairfax.” 

She wondered whether he was staying at Hale; 
and then it flashed upon her that there had been 
. reconciliation between him and Lady Geral- 

ine. 

‘*T have not been long in Yorkshire. I am 
merely here en passant, in short. My only ex- 
cuse for approaching you lies in the fact that I 
have come to talk to you nbout your brother.” 

** About Austin!” exclaimed Clarissa, with a 
look of alarm. ‘‘ There is nothing wrong—he 
is well, I hope?” 

‘*Pray don’t alarm yourself. Yes, he is toler- 
ably well, I believe; and there is nothing wrong 
—nothing that need cause you any immediate 
concern, at least. I am going to Paris, and I 
thought you might be glad to send some mes- 
sage.” 

“*You are very kind to think of that: yes, I 
shall be glad to send to him. He is not a good 
correspondent, and I get very anxious about him 
sometimes. What you said just now seemed to 
imply that there was something wrong. Pray 
be candid with me, Mr. Fairfax.” 

He did not answer her immediately ; in fact, 
for the moment he scarcely was conscious of her 
words. He was looking at the beautiful face— 
looking at it with a repressed passion that was 
deeper and more real than any he had ever felt 
in his life. His thoughts wandered away from 
Austin Lovel. He was thinking what he would 
have given, what peril he would have dared, to 
call this woman his own. All this lower world 
seemed nothing to him when weighed against 
her; and in such a moment a man of his stamp 
rarely remembers any other world. 

“There is something wrong,” repeated Cla- 
rissa, with increasing anxiety. ‘‘I entreat you 
to tell me the truth!” 

‘“*Yes, there is something wrong,” he an- 
swered, vaguely; and then, wrenching his mind 
away from those wild speculations as to what 
he would or would not do to win Daniel Gran- 
ger’s wife, he went on in another tone: ‘‘ The 
truth is, my dear Mrs. Granger, I was in Paris 
last winter, and saw something of your brother's 
mode of life; and I can not say that I consider 
it a satisfactory one. You have sent him a good 
deal of money since I saw you last, I dare say? 
Pray understand that there is nothing intrusive 
or impertinent in my question. I only wish to 
be some use to you, if I can.” 

‘*T am sure of that. Yes, I have sent him 
what I could—about four hundred pounds— 
since last June; and he has been very grateful, 
poor fellow! He onght to know that he is wel- 
come to every shilling I have. I could send 
him much more, of course, if I cared to ask my 
husband for money.” : 
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‘Tt is wiser to trust to your own resources. 
And I doubt if the command of much money 
would be a positive benefit to your brother. 
You have asked me to be candid, and I shall 
obey you, even at the hazard of giving you pain. 
There is a kind of constitutional weakness in 
you brother’s nature. He is a man open to 
every influence, and not always governed by the 
best influences. I saw a good deal of him 
when I was last in Paris, and I saw him most 
in the fastest society ; among people who petted 
him for the sake of his genius and vivacity, but 
who would turn their backs upon him to-morrow 
if he were no longer able to amuse them: the 
set into which an artist is so apt to fall when his 
home influences are not strong enough to«&keep 
him steady, and when he has that lurking dis- 
position to Bohemianism which has been the 
bane of ycar brother’s life. I speak entirely 
without reserve, you see.” 

“*T am grateful to you for doing so. Poor 
Austin! if he had only chosen more wisely! 
But his wife is fond of him, you say ?” 

*¢Too fond of him, perhaps; for she*is very 
much given to torment him with jealous out- 
breaks; and he is not a man to take that sort 
of thing pleasantly. She does not go into so- 
cietv with him; indeed, I doubt if half a dozen 
out of the people whom he lives among know 
that he has a wife. I found his social position 
considerably improved—thanks to your remit- 
tances, no doubt. He was still in the Rue du 
Chevalier Bayard—as, of course, you know— 
but had moved a stage lower down, and had 
furnished a painting-room in the stereotyped 
style—Flemish carved buffets, dingy tapestry 
from a passage behind the Rue Richelieu, and a 
sprinkling of bric-&-brac from the Quai Voltaire. 
The poor little woman and her children were 
banished; and he had a room full of visitors 
chattering round him while he painted. You 
know his wonderful facility. ‘The atmosphere 
was cloudy with tobacco-smoke; and the men 
were drinking that abominable concoction of 
wormwood with which young France cultivates 
madness and early doom.” 

‘It is not a pleasant picture,” said Clarissa, 
with a profound sigh. 

‘*No, my dear Mrs. Granger, but it is a faith- 
ful one. Mr. Lovel had won a certain repu- 
tation for his airy style of art, and was begin- 
ving to get better prices for his pictures; but 
| fancy he has a capacity for spending money, 
end an inability to save it, which would bring 
bim always to the same level of comparative in- 
yolvency. I have known so many men like 
that; and a man who begins in that way so 
tarely ends in any other way.” 

‘*What am I to do!” exclaimed Clarissa, 
piteously. ‘* What can I do to help him?” 

‘*T am almost at a loss to suggest any thing. 
Perhaps if you were on the spot your influence 
might do something. I know he loves you, and 
is more moved by the mention of your name than 
by any sermon one could preach to him. But I 
suppose there is no chance of your being in 
Paris.” 

**T don’t know. Mr. Granger talked some 
time ago of spending the autumn abroad, and 
asked me if I should like to see a New-Year’s 
Day in Paris. I think, if I were to express a 
wish about it, he would take me there; and it 
would be such happiness to me to see Austin!” 
And then Mrs. Granger thought of her baby, 
and wondered whether the atmosphere of Paris 
would be favorable to that rare and beauteous 
blossom; whether the tops-and-bottoms of the 
French capital would agree with his tender di- 
gestive machinery; and if the cow-keepers of the 
Faubourg St. Honoré were an honest and un- 
adulterating race. The very notion of taking 
the treasure away from his own nurseries, his 
own cow, his own goat-chaise, was enough to 
make her shudder. 

“*It would be the best chance for his redemp- 
tion. A little womanly kindness and counsel 
from you to the wife might bring about a hap- 
pier state of things in his home; and a man who 
can be happy at home is in a measure saved. 
It is hardly possible for your brother to mix 
much with the people among whom I saw him 
without injury to himself. ‘They are people to 
whom dissipation is the very salt of life; people 
who breakfast at the Moulin Rouge at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and eat ices at midnight 
to the music of the cascade in the Bois; people 
to be seen at every race-meeting ; men who bor- 
row money at seventy-five per cent. to pay for 
opera-boxes and dinners at the Café Riche, and 
who manage the rest of their existence on credit.” 

“But what could my influence do. against 
such friends as these?” asked Clarissa, in a 
hopeless tone. 

““Who can say? It might do wonders, I 
know your brother has a heart, and that you 
have power to touch it. Take my advice, Mrs. 
— and try to be in Paris as soon as you 

an. 

“T will,” she answered, fervently. ‘‘I would 
do any thing to save him.” She looked at her 
watch, and rose from the seat under the haw- 
thorn. “*Tt is nearly two o’clock,” she said, 

and I must go back to the house. You will 
come to luncheon, of course ?” 

*Thanks—no. I have an engagement that 
will take me back to the town immediately.” 

But Mr. Granger will be surprised to hear 
bse you have been here without calling upon 


“‘Need Mr. Granger hear of my coming ?” 
George Fairfax asked, in a low tone *, 
Clarissa flushed scarlet. : 
_‘‘I have no secrets from my husband, Mr. 
Fairfax,” she said, “‘ even about trifles.” 

Ten thousand pardons! I scarcely want to 
make my presence here a secret ; but, in short, 
E came solely to speak to you about a subject in 
which I know you were deeply interested, and I 
had not contemplated calling upon Mr. Granger.” 





They were walking slowly up the grassy slope 
as they talked; and after this there came a si- 
lence, during which Clarissa quickened her pace 
a little, George Fairfax keeping still by her 
side. Her heart beat faster than its wont; and 
she had a vague sense of danger in this man’s 
presence—a sense of a net being woven round 
her, a lurking suspicion that this apparent inter- 
est in her brother veiled some deeper feeling. 

They came out of the hollow, side by side, into 
a short arcade of flowering limes, at the end of 
which there was a broad sweep of open grass. 
A man on a deep-chested, strong-limbed gray 
horse was riding slowly toward them across the 
grass—Daniel Granger. 

That picture of his wife walking in the little 
avenue of limes, with George Fairfax by her side, 
haunted Mr. Granger with a strange distinct- 
ness in days to come—the slight white-robed 
figure against the background of sun-lit greenery ; 
the young man’s handsome head, uncovered, and 
stooping a little as he spoke to his companion. 

The master of Arden Court dismounted, and 
led his horse by the bridle as he came forward 
to meet Mr. Fairfax. The two men shook hands, 
but not very warmly. The encounter mystified 
Daniel Granger a little. It was strange to find 
a man he had supposed to be at the other end 
of England strolling in the park with his wife, 
and that man the one about whom he had had 
many a dreary half hour of brooding. He wait- 
ed for an explanation, however, without any 
outward show of surprise. ‘The business was 
simple and natural enough, no doubt, he told 
himself. 

‘‘Have you been to the house?” he asked: 
‘¢T have been out all the morning.” 

‘“*No; I was on my way there, when I came 
upon Mrs. Granger in the most romantic spot 
yonder. I felt that I was rather early for a 
morning call, even in the depth of the country, 
and had strolled out of the beaten path to get 
rid of an hour or so.” 

‘¢T did not know you were in Yorkshire,” 
said Mr. Granger, not in the most cordial tone. 
‘You are staying at Hale, I suppose?” 

‘“*No; Lady Laura is away, you know.” 

*¢ Ah—to be sure; I had forgotten.” 

‘*T am spending a few days with a bachelor 
friend in Holborough. I am off to Germany be- 
fore the week is out.” 

Mr. Granger was not sorry to hear this. He 
was not jealous of George Fairfax. If any body 
had suggested the possibility of his entertaining 
such a sentiment, that person would have ex- 
perienced the full force of Daniel Granger’s re- 
sentment; but this was just the one man whom 
he fancied his wife might have cared for a little 
before her marriage. He was not a man given 
to petty jealousies ; and of late, since the birth 
of his son, there had been growing up in his 
mind a sense of security in his wife’s fidelity— 
her affection even. ‘The union between them 
had seemed very perfect after the advent of the 
child; and the master of Arden Court felt al- 
most as if there were nothing upon this earth 
left for him to desire. But he was a little puz-" 
zled by the presence of George Fairfax, never- 
theless. 

Holborough was a small place ; and he began 
to speculate immediately upon the identity of 
this bachelor friend of Mr. Fairfax’s. It was 
not a garrison town. The young men of the 
place were for the most part small professional 


men—half a dozen lawyers and doctors, two or 


three curates, a couple of bankers’ sons, an auc- 
tioneer or two, ranking vaguely between the tra- 
ding and professional classes, and the sons of 
tradesmen. Among them all Mr. Granger could 
remember no one likely to be a friend of George 
Fairfax. It might possibly be one of the cu- 
rates; but it seemed scarcely probable that Mr. 
Fairfax would come two hundred and fifty miles 
to abide three days with a curate. Nor was it 
the season of partridges. ‘There was no shoot- 
ing to attract Mr. Fairfax to the neighborhood 
of Holborough. ‘There was trout, certainly, to 
be found in abundance in brooks and river with- 
in a walk of the town; and Mr. Fairfax might 
be passionately fond of fly-fishing. 

** You will come in and have some luncheon, 
of course?” Mr. Granger said, when they came 
to the gate-way, where George Fairfax pulled 
up, and began to wish them good-by. Not to 
ask the man to eat and drink would have seemed 
to him the most unnatural thing in the world. 

‘*Thanks. I think I had better deny myself 
that pleasure,” Mr. Fairfax said, doubtfully. 
“The day is getting on, and—and I have an 
engagement for the afternoon.” (‘‘ Trout, no 
doubt,” thought Mr. Granger.) ‘‘I have seen 
you—that is the grand point. I could not leave 
Yorkshire without paying my respects to you and 
Mrs. Granger.” 

**Do you leave so soon ?” 

‘¢ To-morrow, I think.” 

‘¢ A hurried journey for trout,” thought Mr. 
Granger. 

He insisted upon the visitor coming in to 
luncheon. George Fairfax was not very obdu- 
rate. It was so sweet to be near the woman he 
loved, and he had not the habit of refusing him- 
self the things that were sweet to him. They 
went into the small dining-room. The luncheon- 
bell had rung a quarter of an hour ago, and Miss 
Granger was waiting for her parents, with an air 
of placid self-abnegation, by an open window. 

There was a good deal of talk during luncheon, 
but the chief talker was George Fairfax. Cla- 


rissa was grave, and somewhat absent. She was. 


thinking of her brother Austin, and the gloomy 
account of him which she had just heard. It 
was hgrdly a surprise to her. His letters had 
been few and far between, and they had not been 
hopeful, or, at the best, brightened by only a flash 
of hopefulness, which was more like bravado, 
now and then. His necessity for money, too, 
had seemed without limit. She was planning 
her campaign. Come what might, she must con- 








trive some means.of being in Paris before long. 
Mr. Fairfax was going on to Carlsruhe; that was 
an advantage; for something in his manner to- 
day had told her that he must always be more 
or less than her friend. She had a vague sense 
that his eagerness to establish a confidence be- 
tween her and himself was a menace of danger 
to her. 

“If I can only go to Austin myself,” she 
thought, ‘‘ there need be no intermediary.” 

Luncheon was over, and still Mr. Fairfax lin- 
gered—strangely indifferent to the waning.of an 
afternoon which seemed peculiarly advantageous 
for fly-fishing, Mr, Granger thought. They went 
into the drawing-room, and Mr. Fairfax dawdled 
an hour away talking of Lyvedon, and giving a 
serio-comic description of himself in the novel 
character of a country gentleman. It was not 
till Mr. Granger had looked at his watch once 
or twice in a surreptitious manner, thinking of 
an engagement to meet his architect for the in- 
spection of some dilapidated cottages on the new- 
est part of his estate, that the visitor rose to de- 
part. Daniel Granger had quite warmed to him 
by this time. His manner was so natural in its 
pleasant airiness: it was not easy to think there 
could be any lurking evil beneath such a show 
of candor. 

“*Can’t you stay and dine with us?” asked 
Mr. Granger; ‘‘or will you go back to Holbor- 
ough and fetch your friend? We shall be very 
glad to know him, if we don’t know him al- 
ready.” 

If a blush had been possible to George Fair- 
fax, this friendly speech would have raised it; 
but the capacity had departed from him before 
he left Eton. He did feel ashamed of himself, 
nevertheless. . 

**You are more than good,” he said; ‘‘ but 
my friend seldom goes any where. Good-by.” 

He made his adieux with an agreeable abrupt- 
ness, not caring to prolong the dinner question. 
Such men as he tell lies without stint upon occa- 
sion; but the men are few to whom it is actually 
congenial to lie. He was glad to get away even 
from the woman he loved, and the sense of shame 
was strong upon him as he departed. 

If his mother, who was anxiously awaiting a 
letter from Paris or Carlsruhe, could have known 
of his presence here in this place, to which his 
father had come years ago to betray her! If 
she who loved him so fondly, and was so full 
of prayers and hopes for his future, could have 
seen him so utterly on the wrong road, what bit- 
ter shame and lamenting there would have been 
in the halls of Lyvedon that day—those desert- 
ed halls in which the lady sat alone among the 
sombre old-world grandeurs of oak and tapes- 
try, and sighed for her absent son! 

Instead of going straight back to the Holbor- 
ough high-road, Mr. Fairfax struck across the 
woods by that path which led to the mill-stream 
and the orchard, where he had parted from Cla- 
rissa on that cheerless October night nearly three 
years ago. He knew that Mr. Lovel was away, 
and the cottage only tenanted by servants, and 
he had a fancy for looking at the place where he 
had been so angry and so miserable—the scene 
of that one rejection which had stung him to the 
very quick, the single humiliation of his success- 
ful career. It was only the morbid fancy of an 
idle man who had an afternoon to dispose of 
somehow. 

Half-way between the Court and the cottage 
he heard the jingling of bells, and presently, 
flashing and gleaming among the trees, he saw a 
gayly-painted carriage drawn by a pair of goats, 
with plated harness that shone in the sun. 
Mixed with the joyous jingle of the bells, there 
came the sound of an infant’s laughter. It was 
the baby taking his after-dinner airing, attended 
by a couple of nurses. A turn in the path 
brought George Fairfax and the heir of Arden 
face to face. 

A sudden impulse seized him—a sudden im- 
pulse of tenderness for her child. He took the 
little bundle of rosy babyhood and lace and mus- 
lin in his arms, and kissed the soft little face as 
gently as a woman, and looked into the innocent 
blue eyes, dilated to an almost impossible ex- 
tent in a wondering stare, with unspeakable love 
and melancholy in his own. Great Heaven! if 
Clarissa had been his wife, this child his son, 
what a happy man he might have been, what a 
new charm there would have been in ‘he posses- 
sion of a fine estate, what a new zest in life, the 
savor of which seemed to have departed alto- 
gether of late! 

He put the little one back into his cushioned 
seat in the goat-chaise with supreme care and 
gentleness, not ruffling so much as a plume in 
his dainty white satin hat. 

‘*A fine boy, Mrs. Nurse,” he said, feeling in 
his waistcoat pocket for backsheesh; to which 
proposition the portly head-nurse, who had stared 
at him, aghast with horror, while he handled the 
infant, assented with enthusiasm. 

‘*T never nursed a finer, Sir; and I was head- 
nurse to Lady Fitz-Lubin, which my lady had 
five boys, and nota girl between them; and Mrs. 
Granger does dote on him so. I never see a ma 
that wrapped up in her child.” 

Mr. Fairfax gave her half a sovereign, stooped 
down to kiss the baby again—it is doubtful if he 
had ever kissed a baby before—and then walked 
on, wondering at the new sensation. ‘Such a lit- 
tle soft thing, that opened its mouth to be kissed, 
like a petted bird! And yet he contemplated a 
future in which he should come between Clarissa 
and this child; he could dream of a possibility 
which should make its mother’s name a shame 
to this little one. 

Mr. Granger kept his appointment with the 
architect, and came to the natural conclusion of 
a rich man uporrthe subject of dilapidated build- 
ings. After inspecting the lapsided old cottages, 
with their deep, roomy chimneys, in which the 
farm-laborer loved to sit of a night, roasting his 
ponderous boots and smoking the pipe of med- 





itation, and their impossible staircases, which 
seemed to have been designed with a deliberate 
view to the breaking of legs and endangerment 
of spines, Mr. Granger made a wry face, and or- 
dered that rubbish to be swept away. 

**You can build me half a dozen upon the 
New Arden design,” he said; ‘‘red brick, with 
stone dressings; and be sure you put a tablet 
with the date in front of each.” 

He was thinking of his son, anxious that there 
should be some notable improvement, some new 
building every year, to mark the progress of his 
boy’s existence. 

The farm-laborers and their wives did not look 
so delighted as they might have been by this 
edict. ‘These benighted souls liked the old cot- 
tages, lapsided as they were—liked the crooked 
staircase squeezed into a corner of the living- 
room below, the stuffy little dens above, with 
casement windows which only opened on one 
side, letting in the smallest modicum of air, and 
were not often opened at all. Cottages on the 
New Arden model meant stone floors below and 
open rafters above, thorough draughts every where, 
and, worst of all, they meant weekly inspection 
by Miss Granger. The free sons and daugh- 
ters of Hickly-on-the-Hill—this little cluster of 
houses which formed a part of Mr. Granger's 
new estate—had rejoiced that they were not as 
the Ardenites; that they could revel in warmth 
and dirt, and eat liver and bacon for supper on 
a Saturday night, without any fear of being lec- 
tured for their extravagance by the omniscient 
Sophia on the following Monday, convicted of 
their guilt by the evidence of the grease in an 
unwashed frying-pan ; that their children could 
sport on the hill-side in garments that were guilt - 
less of strings; that, in short, they were outside 
the circle of Miss Granger’s sympathies, and 
could live their own lives. But that sweet lib- 
erty was all over now: with the red brick and 
stone dressings would come the Draconian laws 
of New Arden; no more corners for the com- 
fortable accumulation of dirt, no more delicious 
little cupboards for the stowing away of rubbish. 
Every thing was to be square and solid and 
stony. They heard Mr. Granger giving orders 
that the chimney was to be flush with the wall, 
and so on; the stove, an ‘Oxford front,” war- 
ranted to hold not more than a pound and a half 
of coal; no recesses in which old age could sit 
and croon, no cozy nook for the cradle of infancy. 

After this interview with the architect Mr. 
Granger rode home through Holborough. His 
way took him past that very hotel where George 
Fairfax was staying—the chief inn of the town, 
a fine old red brick building that filled nearly one 
side of the market-place. 

It happened that just as Mr. Granger rode 
along the High Street, where there were some 
half a dozen stragglers visible upon a wide ex- 
panse of pavement, and one carriage waiting at 
the draper’s, Mr. Fairfax walked up the broad 
steps of the hotel and entered—entered with the 
air of a man who lived there, Daniel Granger 
thought. And he had said that he was staying 
with a bachelor friend. Mr. Granger rode slow- 
ly past the principal part of the hotel to an arch- 
way at the end—an archway leading to livery- 
stables, where the hostler was lounging. He 
stopped opposite this archway, and beckoned the 
man over to him. 

** There was a gentleman went into the hotel 
just now,” he said; ‘‘did you see him?” 

**Yes, Sir, lseed him. Mr. Fairfax ; him as 
was to have married Lady Laura Armstrong’s 
sister.” 

“*Ts he staying in the house, do you know ?” 

** Yes, Sir; came last night, down from Lon- 
don. Shall I take him your card, Sir?” 

‘*No, thank you, Giles; I won’t call upon 
him this afternoon. I only wanted to be sure. 
Good-day.” 

He rode on. What was the meaning of this 
lie which George Fairfax had told him? Had 
it any meaning which it behooved him to fathom ? 
It was strange, at the least—strange enough to 
make Mr. Granger very uncomfortable as he rode 
slowly back to the Court. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Iozp Arries.—Pare and core one dozen large apples ; 
fill with sugar, very little butter, and cinnamon; bake 
till nearly done; let them cool, and if you can without 
breaking, put on another dish; if not, pour off the 
juice; have some icing prepared, lay on top and sides, 
and set into the oven a minute or two to brown slight- 
ly; serve with cream. 

Quinoz Jetty.—Slice the quinces without either par- 
ing or coring, put them in the preserving-kettle, and 
just cover with cold water ; place over the fire and boil 
until entirely soft; remove from the stove, and strain 
off the liquor, and to every gallon allow three pounds 
of white sugar; boil it very fast until it becomes a 
atiff jelly. 

Anoture.—Grate the fruit, and place, cores and all, 
on to boil. When it has boiled about five minutes, 
atrain, and do it as quickly as possible, so it may not 
cool before it is returned to the fire. Measure, and 2'- 
low te every pint of juice one pound of white sugar; 
let it boil very fast, and when it seems inclined to stiff- 
en, remove, and put into jelly glasses. 

Preserves, jellies, etc., should always be put into 
the glasses hot, and, to prevent cracking, under each 
glass as you are going to fill it put a large cloth wrung 
out of cold water, and folded until it is very thick. 

YanxEE Ponrs.—When properly made and baked, 
these are delicious. The buttermilk should be rich, 
and not too sour. Allow to every pint one spoonful 
of soda, and three scant coffee-cupfals of corn meal ; 
put the soda in the basin, pulverize it well, and pour 
the buttermilk on; then the meal; add salt to taste. 
‘Vaste a little of the batter, and if it seems sour, add 
more soda; have the griddle hot, put on the cakes 
with a spoon, making them round and abont a quar- 
ter of an inch thick; when brown, turn, and bake the 
other side send to table hot. They should be split 
and buttered as muffins, This quantity makes fifteen 
or sixteen cakes. If liked, add a small quantity of mo- 
lasses—about three table-spoonfuls—to the batter be- 
fore baking. 
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trim the over-skirt and basque-waist. Figs. 55 and 56, Supple- 
ment, give the pattern for the over-skirt. For the front and back 
of the over-skirt cut one piece each from Figs. 55 and 56, having 
previously joined on the piece turned down in Supplement on 
Fig. 55. Set on the trimming and pleat the top, bringing x on @. 
For the scarfs on both sides, cut of the material two pieces each 
twenty-four inches long and twelve inches wide, round off the 
under edge as shown by the illustration, put on the trimming, lay 
the top in a deep pleat, and set both scarfs and over-skirt into a 
double belt, in doing which the back of the skirt must overlap the 
front at each side from1to2. The scarfs must be fastened on at 
this place. 



















Corners of 
Borders in 
Satin Stitch 
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colors in diago- 
nal satin stitch, 
knotted _ stitch, 
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Gimp of two col- 
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Fig. 2. The 
stems of the 
leaves and flow- 
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with gold thread 
and fastened with 
cross stitches of 
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Water-proof 
Cloak for Girl 
from 6 to 8 
Years old. 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Suttane Svuit.—Back. ”. roy Ks Fig. 2.—Gray Suttane Suit.—FRront. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XL, Figs. 55 and 56. Turs cloak of For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 55 and 56. 
gray water-proof : : ’ : 
Gray Sultane Suit, Figs. 1 and 2. ‘ cloth is furnished with a cape-and a small collar. Gray pearl but- | Airr ; and others styled it successively dhayun, khaida, and khaital. 


; tons close the cloak, and similar buttons are set on the sleeves | So the Bedawi thought to himself this must be a very valuable 
Tus suit of gray sultane consists of a double skirt and basque- | and pocket welts. Cut the cloak ‘from Figs. 57-62, Supplement, | animal, and took it to the market, where he offered it for sale at 
waist. ‘The skirt is trimmed with four wide folds of gros grain | join all the pieces aegording to the corresponding figures, face | one hundred dirhems. At this the people laughed, and said, 
ina darker shade. Two narrower folds of the same and gray lace | the edge of the caperand collar with a strip of silk, and the front | ‘‘ Knowest thou not, O Bedawi, that it would be dear at half a 
and bottom of 
the cloak with a 
strip of avater- 
proof, and sew 
pocket welts, an 
inch and a quar- 
ter wide and five 
inches long, on 
the fronts, as 
* shown by the il- 
lustration. Fin- 
ish the cloak 
with buttons and 
button-holes as 
shown by the il- 
lustration. 





CATS. 

ATSareheld 

in great es- 
timation in the 
East, and large 
prices are some- 
times paid by na- 
tive ladies for 
fine Persian spe- 
cimens, In Cairo 
a sum of money 
was left in trust 
to feed poor cats, 
who daily receive 
their rations at 
the Mahkemah 
(law courts). 
Many animals 
have in Arabic 
a large number 
of names—more 
than 560, for in- 
stance, being ap- 
plied to the lion. 
The following 
story, current 
among them, will 
illustrate . this 
fact with . refer- 
ence to the cat. 
A Bedawi was 
out hunting one 
day, and caught 
a cat, but did not 
know what ani- 
mal it could be, 
As he was carry- 
ing it along with 
him he met a 
man who said, 
‘© What are you 
going to do with 
that sinnaur? 
Then another 
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asked, ‘‘ What is i . 
Wa xine Sort. that kutt for?” GREEN SitK Eventne Dress. 


For description see Supplement. A third called it For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIII, Figs. 68-65. 
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dirhem?” He was enraged at having his dream of wealth 
thus rudely dispelled, and flung it away, exclaiming, ‘* May 
thy house be ruined, thou beast of many names, but little 
worth!” ‘The Arabs say that the occasion of the cat’s first 
appearance was as follows: The inhabitants of the ark were 
much troubled with mice. Noah, in his perplexity, stroked 
the lion’s nose and made him sneeze, whereupon a cat ap- 
peared, and cleared off the mice. 


be affirmed that fashion, in France, is the barometer of politics, 
for it is that which indicates whether the weather is clear, 
threatening, or stormy. 

Accustomed as I am to interpreting these mysterious charac- 
ters which strike the eyes of all, and disclose their real meaning 
to but few, I confess that I am utterly at a loss how to decipher 
them in circumstances like these. Fashion at this moment takes 
no decisive stand, but hesitatingly gropes its way along, and finds 
itself, like ‘Thiers, the President of a republic without having a 
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PateroT FoR GIRL FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. WaATER-PROOF CLOAK FOR GIRL FROM 6 TO 










For pattern and descri ion 8 YEARS OLD. 
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For pattern, design, and description see : 
Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 66-71. 


Suir For Girt FROM 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 


\ For description see Supplement. 


| republic over which to preside. Doubt- 
PARIS MODES. Ww, , ma! | | less this very-analogy-is an additional 
[From ovr Own CorkEsrosvent.] =, \ SN At : NN SS Zz AN I | confirmation of my doctrine, but it does 
HALL we have a complete : BB 4 HAIN r not permit me to see beyond the present 
S innovation? shall we simply | moment, while two years ago I could 
retiity to the past? or shall we } have predicted the dangers that were 
continue as at present? Such are j menacing France by studying the fem- 
the‘ questions which are asked, as /  inine toilette in all its details: the ex- 
well in the domain of fashion as /  travagantly long trains; the dresses 
in the political world, more close- / composed of packages of costly stuffs 
ly connected with each other than and laces piled one above another ; 
is generally supposed. When the edifices built up of false hair, pow- 
fashions are absurd, politics are der, rouge, copper, glass, straw-work, 
mad; this always has been and and gilt jewelry—every thing; in a 
always will be seen; and it may word, announced mad waste, and tes- 
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Fig.1.—Dress ror Fig.2.—Dress ror Mig. 3.—Svit ror 
Girt From 8 To 5 Girt FROM 6 TO 8 GIRL FROM 2 To 4. 
YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and descrip- For pattern and descrip- For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement tion see Supplemen’ tion see Supplement, - 
No. VIIL, Figs 42-51. No. XVL, Figs 75-81. No. XVIL, fuga. 82-81. 
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tified londly of the troubled intellect and lack 
of mental equilibrium of the dominant and gov- 
erning classes. 

It is whispered that a return to the fashions 
of 1830 is proposed this sav apes — 7 
a. significant symptom. e fashions 0’ 
thas tine might very readily bring us back to 
other things of the same date. I have said, and 
repeat, that fashion and politics are so closely 
united that the first universally paves the way 
for the second. Indeed, if we return to the 
fashions of 1830, which are much less graceful, 
it must be owned, than those of the present day, 
it is because a powerful reactionary party is 
forming in favor of the institutions of that time. 
‘When fashion once takes a decided stand, it rap- 
idly makes prosel: as will be seen should the 
projected change e an accomplished fact ; 
and as it needs a certain zeal to be willing t 
exchange an elegant style for an ungraceful one, 
from the number of hos who adopt the fash- 
ions of 1880, we may infer how many partisans 
there are of that régime. 

The princesses of Orleans, who have not yet 
taken up their residence in Paris, but who are 
seen there often, are destined by the force of cir- 
cumstances to lead the ton this winter; for the 
feminine portion of the official government of 
France is not in a condition to take this part of 
the direction of affairs. Madame Thiers is old 
and too grave, and has no young ladies in her 
family who could assume the leadership of fash- 
ion. This place, so important through the con- 
sequences that it involves, and the influence that 
it gives over all the innumerable merchants, man- 
ufaeturers, and tradesmen who minister to the 
wants of the French dames, as well as of the 
foreign ladies who always copy after the former, 
will naturally be filled by this numerous family, 
which numbers so many elegant and educated 
women and young girls, well-bred, in the true 
acceptation of the term, with manners as remote 
from the pert, fast manners of the girl of the 
period as from awkward shyness and chilling re- 
serve. The Duc d’Aumale has purchased the 
magnificent mansion of M. Foald, in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré; and his brothers, nephews, 
and nieces will also live there this winter. Ina 
few months we may expect to see Paris very in- 
teresting ; but every thing is involved in the ques- 
tion, Shall we return to the fashions of 1830? 

Two new colors have just been invented— 
Ashes of Paris and Vendéme Column. The first 
is a decided and handsome reddish-gray tint ; 
the second is a bronze green. Here again fash- 
ion trenches on politics. Hats themselves, in 
fact, are nothing more than shakos, so high do 
they tower above the head in true military fash- 
ion; wrappings copy the sailor collar and trap- 
pings of the fusileers of the marine, in compli- 
ment to the French navy, which bore itself so 
valiantly during the war; and dresses, for the 
most part, are of cloth in the shades of blue worn 
by certain regiments that are gratefully remem- 
bered as the liberators of Paris. I might go on 
citing curious resemblances, but there is nothing 
in all this that enables me to predict the future. 
In two or three months at most we shall prob- 
ably know on what to reckon. 

The theatres are prospering. After having 
been so long deprived of them, it is pleasant once 
more to see the brilliant representations of the 
Comédie, Francaise, where the artists resume 
their old repertory with a few new pieces. Here, 
in Moliére’s house, as it is proudly called, the 
most trifling details are studied with the utmost 
care, and every pains is taken to insure perfec- 
tion. At this time last year I visited the Théatre 
Francaise under the escort of Mademoiselle Fa- 
vart and M. Coquelin. The finest ambulance 
in Paris had just been installed in the magnifi- 
cent greenroom of the theatre, extending over 
the facade of the Rue de Richelieu. Mademoi- 
selle Favart, the most charming of cicerones, 
showed me the linen, the hospital stores, the 
kitchen, and the beds, neatly ranged in rows, 
and said, with a sigh, ‘‘ We shall nurse them all, 
both the French and the Germans. The last, 
poor fellows, will be even more to be pitied than 
our Frenchmen ; they will be so far from home.”. 
** Yes,” said M. Coquelin; ‘* but we shall be 
bombarded ; we shall be in the very centre of 
the fire.” We both repulsed the idea indignant- 
ly. It seemed impossible that an enemy should 
turn his guns on such a Christian work; but we 
had yet to learn that war sets at naught all civil- 
ization and humanity. 

It is curious to see the Théatre Frangaise in 
one year from that date restored to its original 
use, and more brilliant than ever, with receipts 
equaling, if they do not exceed, those of its palm- 
iest days, and to jostle deputies, journalists, and 
authors in the same greenroom which only last 
winter was inhabited alone by suffering and death. 
And may we accept this as a presage that the 
tide of affairs has changed, and that a new France 
will arise from the darkness more blooming and 
prosperous than ever? God grant that it may 
be so! 

A very significant sign of the times is this. A 
new and rather mediocre piece by M. Barriére 
was played the other evening at the theatre of the 
Palais-Royal. The dialogue contained sundry 
squibs, rather broad and indecorous, but such as 
used to be applauded often enough fifteen months 
ago. The audience hissed them down at once, and 
they were omitted in the second representation. 
This proves that public taste is changing, and 
that indecency will no longer be accepted on the 
Parisian stage. The carnival which has reigned 
in France for twenty years is over, we hope, and 
we have returned to habits of order and decorum. 

One thing is decided in respect to fashion— 
namely, that trained dresses will not be worn at 
all in the daytime. ‘They are provincial, un- 
fashionable, condemned. Long trains are re- 
served for evening, and short suits will be uni- 
versally adopted for the street. At most, demi- 
trains will be allowed for carriages. 





Many redingotes, or long casaques, are seen, of 
cloth and velvet, without t#imming or other or- 
nament than an edge of velvet for cloth redin- 
gotes, and of satin or fur for velvet ones. Short, 
loose sacques will be reserved solely for negligée 
toilettes; they are never dressy, though very con- 
venient, and for this reason may be considered, as 
it were, the robes de chambre of the street. 

Cloth and velvet redingotes will be worn with 
moiré, faille, and satin dresses of the same color, 
for the use of two colors in a dress is more than 
ever avoided ; the bonnet itself is made of two 
or three different shades to match the dress. An 
effort was made to reduce the gloves to the stand- 
ard of uniformity, and to wear lilac gloves with 
lilac dresses, and so on, but the attempt proved 
a failure. 

The article of jewelry most in vogue at this 
moment is the Alsace-Lorraine ring, composed 
of a wreath of ivy and myosotis, delicately 
wrought in gold, and holding the enameled 
escutcheons of the two provinces. Sleeve-but- 
tons are made to match the ring. 

One of the most original winter wrappings that 
we have seen is the pelerine-mantelet, which is 
made both in cashmere and in velvet. This is 
tight-fitting both in the front and back. The 
fronts are prolonged, forming long, square tabs. 
Over all is a pelerine or cape of the same stuff, 
which is sewed in at the neck and shoulders, and 
falls loosely from them, so as to show the tight- 
fitting fronts, This garment is trimmed with 
lace, guipure, and fringe. 

The ungraceful water-proof cloaks are re- 
placed by large circulars of water-proof cloth, 
long and full enough to envelop the whole fig- 
ure; the top is laid in pleats and gathers, which 
are concealed under an embroidery of heavy black 
woolen braid. A sort of mantle of the same kind 
is made of Scotch plaid, with a border and fringe 
woven of the stuff; these are prettier, but less 
convenient and useful, than the former. 

Soutache embroidery is found on every arti- 
cle of feminine wearing apparel—on over-skirts, 
waists, and sleeves; it entirely covers cloth 
wrappings, and white cashmere opera cloaks are 
braided all over with white silk soutache. 

° EMMELINE RAYMOND. 











TEN IN TEN, ONCE. - 


HAT was what Fred and I called the rule 
we had to use in ciphering out our life 
sums. It was after we had read Hale's charm- 
ing story of “*Ten Fimes One are Ten,” where 
good was made to work out and increase and 
multiply. We had to work backward, at least 
it seemed so, when others could do so niuch and 
we s0 little. . 

We got thinking about it, especially when our 
friends the Royals, who lived near by, took Sa- 
rah and Mary Rush into their beautiful house 
and gave them a home. We had all been so 
sorry for the two girls! Sarah was an invalid 
needing care, and Mary an overworked teacher 
with an insufficient salary. So they were strug- 
gling along, orphans, with absolutely no other 
resource than Mary’s ten dollars a week, which 
barely paid board. We all liked them, and all 
said how sorry we were, and that was the end of 
it; when suddenly Mrs. Royal, being disappointed 
about the coming of some expected guests, took 
the two lovely rooms she had prepared for them, 
made them lovelier. yet, and then, driving out 
with her husband in their carriage, brought back 
the two Rush girls and -installed them there. 
They should stay as long as they liked, the Roy- 
als said; and, indeed, every one felt that it was 
little likely Sarah ever would go away again till 
she went to her long, last home. I went over to 
see them, and found Mary Rush weeping for 
sheer relief and gratitude. I told Mrs, Royal 
her house seemed consecrated for what she had 
done. 

When we first heard of it in our own little 
family, a neighbor telling the news, I looked at 
Fred, and he at me. 

‘*Now why couldn’t we have done that?” I 
exclaimed. 

‘*We couldn’t,” he said, softly; and then I 
remembered how small our house was, with its 


one little spare room, often wanted by some pass-, 


ing guest, and how we had no servant, and how 
much of my time and strength it took to look 
out for our tricksome two-year-old. 

‘No, we couldn’t,” I echoed, more softly still. 
‘* But oh, it does seem as if we ought to do some- 
thing in some way.” 

We talked it over a good deal after that, Fred 
and I; and for some time we could think of 
nothing more than the mission school, and car- 
rying flowers, jelly, and little trifles to some sick 
people we knew. You see, our means were so 
small. Such shining, lovely charities as the Roy- 
als’ seemed out of our reach. We could not take 
any poor, pining souls off on a glad journey to 
mountains or sea-shore; we could not put unex- 
pected purses in poor widows’ hands, nor pay for 
any struggling youth’s education; we had not 
even a carriage to take invalids and neglected 
people out for lovely little drives. There was 
Fred hard at work all day in the office, and I at 
home busy as a bee from morning till night with 
the housekeeping, sewing, and Bertie. But there 
must be at least one little talent, hid away in our 
opportunities somewhere, that we could bring out 
and use in the Master's service. 

At last we thought ofsomething. I can remem- 
ber almost the moment. We had such a good 
little supper that evening—light biscuit and but- 
ter, jelly, hot oysters, and remarkably good tea. 
Fred was tired and hungry, and enjoyed every 
thing. But when we had done, there still re- 
mained a goodly portion of oysters steaming in 
the dish, and plenty of every thing else. 

‘* Pity we hadn’t had company to tea,” said 
Fred, reflectively. 

**Qh dear!” said I, ‘‘if we had invited com- 
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pany, I should have had to bake ali day, making 
cake and cookies and tarts, and all such things. 
That is why I never have tea-parties. _ I should 
be all tired out by the time the folks came.” 

«‘ Just so,” replied Fred. ‘‘ Cake is a folde- 
rol, and dyspepsia attends tea-parties. But sup- 
pose, girlie, I had brought poor Nevins, our over- 
worked clerk, home to supper with me, or sup- 
pose old Mrs. Wynn had been here, or one or 
two tired young teachers or seamstresses had 
dropped in, don’t you think they would have 
heartily enjoyed just what we have had, and been 
all the better for it, and for one of our happy 
evenings in our little parlor?” 

‘“* Yes, indeed!” I cried, catching his idea in 
the instant. ‘‘Fred, you are a blessed boy. 
We'll do it.” 

And this was the origin of our Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings. There was no hard work 
or fuss about them at all. We just got up a good, 
relishable little supper, such as we might have 
had for ourselves, only more of it, and then call- 
ed in whomsoever Providence threw in our way— 
sometimes not more than one, sometimes three 
or four. Fred often brought home poor, care- 
worn Nevins, who starved at a fourth-rate board- 
ing-house, and it heartened him up wonderfully. 
Now and then I had Kitty Lang to help me sew 
on Bertie’s dresses, and told her to invite any 
three of the most tired sewing-girls she knew to 
come to tea and stay the evening. And wasn’t 
it a pleasure to heap up those pale girls’ plates 
with strengthening oysters and chicken, and see 
them sip delicious tea and chocolate! It fairly 
brought color into their poor faces. And then 
in the evening we had games, or I played some 
of my half-forgotten music, or Fred read poetry 
aloud to us all; and we coaxed some of the girls 
to read to us too. We found out in that way 
that one girl had a beautiful, clear, sympathetic 
voice for reading; and when I told Mrs. Royal 
about it, she found a delightful old lady who 
wanted just such a girl to go with her to the sea- 
shore for the whole summer, to be company for 
her and read to her. Now wasn’t that a splen- 
did thing to happen to that worn, delicate girl? 
and didn’t one thing grow out of another beauti- 
fully ?. I don’t know what we should have done 
without the Royals. ‘They put a bright finish- 
ing touch on so many things! 

Sometimes it was a few hard-working teach- 
ers we had; and then in the course of the even- 
ing Mrs, Royal and Mary Rush were pretty sure 
to come in upon us, with glowing cheeks and 
shining eyes, bringing fruit or flowers, or a great 
dish of ice-cream ; and so, one way or another, 
our little evenings were a great success. We 
had teachers pretty often: such young girls, 
many of them overtasked, and working for such 
small salaries—brain-work, too, the most ex- 
hausting.of all. Do you know how many such 
teachers there are? Reckon them up in your own 
town; look at city statistics. As many times 
as I have done it, it always takes me by surprise. 
And then to think what numbers of applicants 
there are fer every vacant situation! so many 
girls struggling for ways to support themselves! 
so many fainting by the way, like Sarah and 
Mary Rush! 

Fred, keeping his eyes open, made the ac- 
quaintance of young clerks just beginning on 
meagre salaries, many of them strangers in the 
place, and. with absolutely no society. It did 
them as much real good-as any one, he argued, 
to get a taste of home pleasures; sé I was never 
surprised, when our evenings came, to see Fred 
bringing in with him some bashful clerk or pale 
student. Then I began to want a romance; 
why couldn’t some of our young clerks fall in 
love with some of our young teachers or seam- 
stresses? But Fred laughed at the idea, begged 
me not to mix in sentiment with our little 
schemes of good, and desired to know what sort 
of figure poor young Stebbins, for instance, 
would cut, getting married to one of our bright 
young teachers, on six dollars a week! 

One Tuesday, when I had Kitty Lang to sew, 
she told me she had invited a new friend to come 
to tea—not a sewing-girl nor a teacher; in fact, 
a girl with no business whatever. 

**But that, we hope, won’t last long,” she 
added, between a sigh and a laugh. ‘Poor 
Fanny is trying so hard to get employment; 
but there is not a single vacancy among the 
school-teachers, and all the stores where girls 
clerk are full. She don’t know which way to 
turn.” 

On inquiring more, Kitty told me that her new 
friend, Fanny Gray, was an English girl who 
came to this country with her parents three 
years before. They had both died soon after, 
and left her almost destitute. She succeeded in 
getting a few music-scholars, but earned barely 
enough to pay board; so after a while she went 
into a sewing-room and worked there a year, till 
she found her health was absolutely breaking 
down, and she had spirit enough left to renounce 
the needle, and declare her faith that there must 
be other work in the world a girl couid do. 
Then she found her way to Foxborough, to the 
great straw-works, and found employment there, 
sewing braid and wiring hats. She had done 
well there while the busy season lasted, but now 
work was slack, and they had dismissed four- 
fifths of the girls. So she had drifted at last to 
our little town, with twenty dollars in her purse 
to keep her till she found something to do. 

** And half of that is gone already,” said 
Kitty, ‘and she has to pay three dollars a week 
for board. And oh! she is such a nice girl; and 
I thought maybe you or Mrs. Royal could find 
something for her.” 

Alas! not Mrs. Royal, and much less I, 
could command places for one tithe of the poor 
girls in our town seeking employment. I had 
heard of so many cases lately. But Kitty talked 
on and on, while she stitched at Bertie’s blue 


| dress, till by-and-by she had won my whole heart 


to an interest in her friend. She was so sweet 





and bright, yet with something sad about her— 
this was Kitty’s description—and she could sing 
hymns so beautifully, and could do dainty lace- 
work; and she kept. journal; and she was ready 
to do any thing for a living, if it was to scrub 
door-steps; only this one thing—a sewing-girl— 
she would never again become. 

‘And I don’t blame her!” said Kitty, and 
her words were accompanied by the little hack- 
ing cough which was troubling her of late, 

I grew very curious to see this Fanny Gray, 
and when Kitty, looking from the window, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Here she comes!” and the bell rang, 
and I went to the door, it was with a real flutter 
of excitement that I welcomed the one-who was 
destined to become my pet protégée. She had a 
brave, bonny face, this fair English girl, with 
soft, yellow hair, and not the usual blue eyes, 
but eyes of trusty brown—earnest, a little pa- 
thetic, maybe. I brought her in at once, and 
got her things off, and in five minutes more she 
was sitting in a little low chair playing with Ber- 
tie as if she felt at home. Fred came in directly, 
bringing Nevins, and I flew to set my table. 
We had one of the coziest little suppers imagin- 
able, and Fred had gone to the extravagance of 
bananas, for which I pardoned him when Kitty 
Lang said she never tasted one before in her 
life, and how delicious they were! 

After tea I opened the piano and played a lit- 
tle, preparatory to asking Fanny Gray to sing— 
for Kitty had said so much about her hymns. 
She made no apology when I éntreated her, but 
said she knew little besides a few ballads and 
hymns. She had a sweet, powerful voice, with 
great expression; and Fred nodded his pleasure 
to meas she sat there playing her simple accom- 
paniments and singing. She gave us some of 
the anthems from the prayer-book first, and then 
took up the dear old psalm : 

“As pants the hart for cooling streams, 
So ionponiy otal O God, tor thee, 
And thy refreshing grace.” : 

Her voice rose in such pure, thrilling pathos, 
it seemed as if my heart stopped beating. Poor 
old Nevins bowed his head in his hands and 
wept. I suppose he knew well enough in his 
hard, drudging life what it was to feel like the 
hart panting for cooling streams. 

There was a little pause after the psalm: I 
think we all had tears somewhere, in our hearts 
if not our eyes, and did not want to speak. 
Fanny Gray waited a moment, and then her 
voice took up that dear, beautiful hymn : 
“Come, ye disconsolate, where’er ye languish, 

Come to the mercy-seat, fervently kneel ; 
Here bring your wounded hearts, here bring your 


— : 
Earth hath no sorrows that Heaven can not heal.” 


When this was done she turned round from 
the instrument and faced us—the quiet, fair 
young English girl—once more. We all took 
her into our hearts from that evening. 

But what could we find for her to do? No 
school wanted a teacher, no family a governess, 
no store a girl for clerk, no lawyer a copyist, 
no milliner a work-woman; and they had too 
many hands already, the foremen told me, at the 
hoop-skirt factory, the book-binderies, and the 
artificial-flower establishment. ‘The season was 
dull, and labor a drug in the market. I puzzled 
my brain over Fanny Gray’s case till Fred said, 
laughing, I would soon become perfect in the 
law of supply and demand, and the relation of 
capital to labor, and be able to talk with Ruskin 
or John Stuart Mill, and all the rest of the po- 
litical economists. Meanwhile the weeks were 
slipping by, and with them Fanny’s little store of 
money. At last, in desperation, I told her she 
could at least save her board-bill by coming to 
our house to stay till she found some employ- 
ment, and perhaps she could help me a little 
about the house, enough to relieve her from ob- 
ligation; but I could not offer to pay her any 
thing, because Fred and I had to practice econ- 
omy, and did not feel able to hire. Well, the 
girl actually cried for joy at the offer, and came 
to us the very next morning; and I mast say that 
during the few weeks she staid with me I en- 
joyed the very poetry of housekeeping. She 
knew how to do every thing, and had the neat- 
est, deftest ways, and was perfectly splendid in 
taking care of Bertie. I told Fred that I be- 
lieved Providence had never meant her to work 
in a store or factory, but had destined her to 
be a sunshiny little wife and housekeeper and 
mother. 3 

On my first baking-day after she came she 
made me up the most delicious little cakes and 
tarts that I ever tasted. I told her jestingly she 
would be a treasure in a bakery ; and, seizing the 
idea, she went out that afternoon without telling 
me her purpose, and when she came back, said 
she had found a baker on S—— Street who would 
engage her at fair wages if she could bring him 
some satisfactory specimens of fancy baking. 
Thgpnext day we held a high festival ‘in the 
kitchen, and though I don’t think much of cake 
generally, that day it presented itself to me as a 
fine art. If you could have seen the display on 
my shelves when the battle was won! Queen 
cakes, cocoa-nut drops, cheese cakes (which I 
had read of in English stories, but never tasted), 
jelly tarts and cream tarts, trifles and maca- 
roons. My little pantry had never dreamed of 
such dainties. We selected the nicest-looking 
of each kind, and when I had borrowed two 
broad, shallow flower baskets of Mrs. Royal to 
lay them in, we started forth. together to visit 
the baker. The moment I saw him I took a 
dislike to him. He did not seem to me like a 
nice man, and [ did not like his manner toward 
Fanny. But he professed himself satisfied with 
the samples, and offered her good wages if she 
would come into the bakery. She would be ex- 
pected to board in his family. Fanny looked at 
me as if seeking my opinion, when he named his 
terms. I took the responsibility of saying that 
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she would like a few days to think the matter 
over and consult her friends. He showed a lit- 
tle bad spirit then, and said he supposed she ap- 
plied for the place because she wanted it. 

When we got home [ told Fanny she must not 
go there; and I think she felt really relieved at 
my decision, though she had been so anxious to 
find employment that the failure of this little 
plan quite disheartened her. 

But she had a bit of good luck that very even- 
ing. I had told the Royals about her, and Mr. 
Royal happening to drop in, ® by-and-by got 
Fanny to sing. He was very much pleased with 
the quality of her voice, said it was just the 
thing for a church, and asked her if she had 
ever sung in a choir. 

‘¢T used to do so before we left home,” said 

Fanny, softly; and I fancied there were tears 
ready to start as she thought of her early village 
home. 
‘¢ Very well,” said Mr. Royal; ‘‘ there is a lit- 
tle church, a sort of mission chapel, down town, 
in whose success I am interested. They need a 
leading soprano, and, as I have rather looked out 
for their music, I suppose I have as much right 
as any one to offer you an engagement. The 
salary is very small, but every little helps; and 
would you accept the position, Miss Gray, for a 
hundred dollars a year?” 

‘* Indeed I would!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ and be 
grateful for the chance. It will be a pleasure to 
me, as well as a great assistance.” 

So that was settled. I told Fanny she would 
have enough to clothe herself now; but she did 
not slacken her search for a steady employment. 
One day Mrs. Royal came in with a long face, 
and said she was going to lose her excellent 
nursery girl, Norah. The girl was to be married 
in a fortnight. She asked me if I knew any one 
trustworthy enough for the place. 

‘¢] don’t consider taking care of children a 
menial employment,” said Mrs. Royal, in her 
noble way. ‘‘If I had not so many duties, I 
should rejoice to give up my time to them my- 
self. I hate to lose a single one of their sweet 
smiles and pretty attitudes and baby speeches. 
And I want to hire some one who looks at them 
in the same way I do—as priceless little treas- 
ures to be trained into good men and good wom- 
en. You know I have fitted up a pretty little 
sleeping-room opening off the nursery, and to a 
person who really satisfied me I would give fif- 
teen dollars a month.” 

Fanny Gray, who had just been getting Bertie 
to sleep on the sofa, rose at this, and came for- 
ward in her calm, modest way, but with a little 
tremble in her voice, and said: 

“‘ Would I do, Mrs. Royal? ‘Would you take 
me? Mrs. Brown here will tell you how much 
I love little children.” 

‘“* You are just the one, my dear!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Royal, getting up and kissing her. ‘‘ And 
T'll confess that when I mentioned it just now 
I was in hopes you would hear me and take 
a fancy to the place. Perhaps I am partial to 
my own babies, but I do think it must be a great 
deal nicer and better to take care of them than 
to work all day in a heated factory, or stand from 
morning till night in a store—or even make cakes 
in a bakery!” She said this with an arch smile. 

‘A great deal better,” said Fanny, sensibly. 
‘**T think it is happier work, and healthier and 
more inspiring.” 

* And you will sing them such sweet lullabies 
at night!” said Mrs. Royal, with motherly pleas- 
ure. 

It was agreed, then, that Fanny should go to 
her in two weeks’ time, when Norah left; and 
for those two weeks, of course, she would remain 
with me. 1 began to think Bertie and I would 
not know what to do without her. While Fan- 
ny had been with us, behind all her sweet use- 
fulness and modest dignity, which pleased us so, 
there seemed always to lie a background of sad- 
ness. I had spoken of it to Fred, and said I was 
afraid she had some mental trouble. 

‘Oh no,” he answered, cheerily; ‘‘ it is only 
her anxiety about the future. As soon as she gets 
a good place, you will see her as merry as a lark.” 

The good place was found now, and a great 
deal of the shadow did certainly pass away. I 
thought Fred had been quite right when I 
her singing through the house, and telling Bertie 
the most bewitching, joyous little stories. But at 
twilight, or when she was singing hymns, or when 
she had been alone and I came upon her una- 
wares, there was a touch of pathos lurking there 
still, a hint of tears, a look of patience, that went 
to my heart. I told Fred it seemed just like the 
way I felt, before we were married, when he had 
gone off on that long business voyage and I did 
not hear from him for months, and I believed 
Fanny had a lover somewhere. 

‘‘Nonsense, dear!” said Fred, kissing me. 
‘You are thé most romantic little woman on 
earth, and think more about love than Fanny 
does, I'll warrant!” 

The next Thursday we were expecting Kitty 
Lang to tea, with two homesick girls she had 
discovered, who had come up from the country 
to learn the milliner’s trade. Fanny and I flew 
around making preparations; for I meant to 
have a delicious chicken salad for supper, bis- 
cuit and coffee, and some of Fanny’s wonder- 
ful cakes and tarts. Every thing came from 
the stove a perfect success. “Bertie was good as 
a little cherub, and kept his white frock clean all 
day. Fanny and I finished every thing by three 
o'clock, and were congratulating ourselves, when 
suddenly the clouds began to gather, the wind 
Tose to almost a hurricane, and in half an hour 
the rain was pouring down in torrents. 

We said it might be only a shower that would 
pass off, and so kept hoping till half past five, 
When the skies seemed blacker than ever, and it 
was evidently setting in for a wild, stormy night. 

““Do you suppose they will come?” I asked 
Fanny, thinking to myself how many weary 
blocks away Kitty Lang's boarding-house was. 


Fanny shook her head. 

‘*Kitty hasn’t any overshoes, I know,” she 
said, ‘‘and her umbrella is broken. I don’t be- 
lieve they will come.” 

And they did not come. We waited and 
waited, till at last I began to think even Fred 
himself would not get home, he was so late. 
But at seven I heard him rushing in at the hall 
door, and his voice telling some one where to 
set the umbrella. 

‘“¢Oh, I hope he has brought Nevins!” I ex- 
claimed, running out. 

But it was not Nevins, nor any one I knew; 
only a red-haired, shrewd - looking boy about 
fourteen years old, who, Fred explained, had 
just been taken into the office as an errand-boy, 
with a chance to work his way up. And Fred 
added, with a smile, that the little fellow meant 
to be one of the firm yet. 

I don’t think I ever saw a smarter boy in my 
life—a perfect specimen of young America— 
wide awake, keen, not a bit afraid. If he had 
been six years older, Fred said afterward, he 
should not have thought of inviting so self-suffi- 
cient a young man to our ‘‘ Th wsday evenings.” 
But, as it was, it was the very courage of the 
boy that won on his sympathy thinking of all 
the probable disappointments, t-mptations, and 
pitfalls that lay before the unconscious little 
fellow. His name was Roger. I left him in 
the sitting-room with Fanny, and hurried to 
boil my coffee, which I made none the less nice 
because we had only this little waif to share it 
with us. 

And didn’t he enjoy his supper! I have 
known hosts of boys in my day; but none with a 
better appetite than Roger! He thought the 
chicken salad ‘‘bully,” and regarded Fanny's 
tarts with especial favor. He got acquainted 
with the utmost rapidity, and was very ready to 
tell all about himself, about his widowed moth- 
er, how they had lived, and about the bit of 
property that lay in the bank waiting for him to 
be twenty-one and go into business. He spoke 
cheerily of his position as errand-boy, saying, 

“If I’m going to climb the ladder, I suppose 
the right place to begin is at the bottom!” 

It rained harder than ever after tea; but we 
adjourned to the parlor, as usual, to entertain 
ourselves. Roger seemed pleased with every 
thing—played with Bertie, whom he called a 
‘cunning little shaver,” looked through the 
stereoscope, examined the albums, and finally 
sat down opposite Fanny. He seemed to take 
the er they to Fanny from the very first, 
and his eyes were wandering toward her contin- 
ually, He found she was from England, and 
then he plied her with questions about what parts 
of it she had seen, in what county she had lived, 
and how long since she had left there. She was 
more amused at his curiosity than offended, and 
answered him fully, as one would tell stories of 
long ago to a child. 

Fred sat reading his newspaper, and present- 
ly called our attention to a curious account, 
which he read aloud, of a returned soldier look- 
ing in vain for his only sister for years. She 
had heard he was dead, had married, and gone 
West. The name of her husband he could not 
learn, nor where she went; and so had searched 
and inquired throughout the country for three 
years, without finding any clew, till one day he 
met her face to face in a little village post- 
office in some remote part of Michigan. 

This led to a conversation on the ways in 
which friends might be lost to each other, and 
Roger brightened up. He evidently had a sto- 
ry to tell. 

‘* That is like what has happened to my broth- 
er,” he said. ‘* May I tell you about it, Sir?” 

Fred laid down his paper indulgently to list- 
en, I took my knitting, and Fanny, saddened 
ae by the talk about her English home, sat 
with dreamy, sorrowful eyes, looking off into 
vacancy. 

So Roger began: ‘You ought to see my 
brother Phil; he’s a splendid fellow. He’s only 
my half-brother, but I love him just as well, He 
don’t look like me: he has black, carly hair, 
and is real handsome. He’s a smart business 
fellow, too, and he is twenty-nine years old; but 
he don’t get married, because he can’t find the 
girl he’s in love with, though he has hunted 
high and low. You see, the firm he worked for 
sent him to England three or four years ago to 
see to. some agency, and there, in some little vil- 
lagey he fell in love on a Sunday with a girl that 
sung in the choir. You ought to hear him tell 
about her voice, and how pretty she was. He 
got acquainted, and saw her all he could, and 
found she was just as nice as he thought for, and 
he thinks she was beginning to like him a little ; 
anyway, he at last made up his mind to propose 
to her the very next day, when a telegram came 
and took him off as quick as a wink to Liver- 
pool ; and from there he had to go to Edinburgh, 
and wait a good while about something; and 
then he was sent to Paris; and, one way and 
ahother, it was two months before he could get 
back to the village where the girl lived. And 
then he found that the old folks had taken a 
sudden notion, and sold out and gone to Amer- 
ica, taking his ‘ little English daisy,’ as he called 
her, without leaving any word or clew by which 
he could find them. He came back to New 
York as quick as ever he could, and made all 
sorts of inquiries, and advertised, but it wasn’t 
any use: And he'd be just about heart-broken 
if he didn’t keep hoping to find her some day. 
Every time he hears of such a family he hunts 
them up. He's away off in San Francisco now 
on business, and I expect he’ll search California 
through before he leaves, thinking she may pos- 
sibly be there. Isn’t it too bad, Mr. Brown? I 
feel so sorry for him—she was such a nice, pretty 
girl. I should know her in a minute if I saw 
her: I am sure I should, for he has told me 
just how she looks, with smooth, golden hair, 





you know, and shining, dark brown eyes. 








believe I’ve found her for him now!” he added, 
excitedly. For the last five minutes his eyes 
had been eagerly fixed on Fanny, and hers as 
eagerly on him, and now she turned away and 
burst into tears. 

He sprang toward her. ‘‘Say!” he exclaim- 
ed. ‘* Fanny Gray, aren’t you my brother Phil's 
Fanny Gray ?” 

Of course she was! And wasn’t it splendid ? 
And didn’t I have the romance I wanted to per- 
fection? She, poor child, had thought, perhaps, 
after all, he did not care for her, because he had 
gone without speaking; and so she left no mes- 
sage, never dreaming but what he could find 
them easily enough in America if he wanted to. 
But she loved him with her whole heart; and 
that was why, when she realized how hopelessly 
they were lost to each other, the brooding, wist- 
ful, sad, Evangeline look came into her eyes and 
dwelt there. 

A telegram sped to San Francisco the next 


‘day, and just as quick as the noble through-train 


on the Pacific Railroad could bring him, Philip 
Belton came. I liked him the moment I saw 
him; and oh! how proud and glad he looked 
when he had his “‘little English daisy” in his 
arms! 

Well, of course he wanted to be married right 
away, and that broke up all the fine plan of 
Fanny’s going to take care of the little Royal 
children. They had a quiet morning wedding 
in our parlor, with no guests but the Royals, 
and Mary Rush and Kitty Lang, and poor old 
Nevins. Phil’s home was in another town, and 
there he took our Fanny ; but I hear from them 
often, and they are always doing well and al- 
ways happy. Said I not that Providence had 
meant Fanny to be a sunshiny little wife and 
housekeeper and mother! 

** And now whom shall I get to take care of 
my little children ?” wondered Mrs. Royal. 

‘*T will!” said Kitty Lang, a flush of resolu- 
tion coming into her pale face. ‘‘I used to 
think I couldn’t do any thing but sew; but I 
am more sensible now, and know better; and if 
you will Jet me come, I will be glad and thank- 
ful!” 

So poor Kitty found safe harbor at last, for 
they will never let her leave them, She is 
growing round and rosy. She never had so 
comfortable a room in her life before, she says, 
and she really feels that she is improving every 
day in mind and heart among those dear children. 

Fred and I still keep up our ‘Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings, and I hope a great many more 
good results will spring from them. After wish- 
ing in vain that we could do the great things 
that we can’t, it is really an exquisite happiness 
to grow content, and begin to do all the little 
things that we can. Ones are as necessary as 
tens, and 


“ All service ranks the same with God!” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


- OSQUITOES,”’ remarks a recent writer, 

“are a trifle smaller than a humming- 
bird, and as musical as a sewing-macbine.”’ 
This graphic description is pleasing or other- 
wise according to the way you view it. Per- 
haps your mind instantly reverts to the tiny 
flutterer who every morning while you lingered 
in the country came with wonderful regularity 
to extract the sweets from the flowers beneath 
your window, and whose bewildering move- 
ments you watched with delight. But if you 
have battled half the night with those huge, 
blood-thirsty creatures who retreat only to re- 
new the attack with fresh vigor, who are never 
conquered till death, you will take no poetic 
view of the subject. There are few things more 
vexatious than to lie in bed, weary and sleepy, 
listening to mosquitoes warbling in the distance 
and silently waiting the gradual approach of 
that hideous humming, hoping that when the 
song ceases a dextrous slap will end it foreyer. 
Alas! the blow falls on your defenseless face, 
and afar off you hear the note of victory. The 
mosquitoes of summer are bad enough, but the 
stalwart October veterans are renowned for fe- 
rocity. They enjoy a fight, and their bills pierce 
like Damascus steel. Nothing but the strongest 
and most carefully arranged net affords any pro- 
tection. Then they spend the night in vain as- 
saults upon the fortifications, uttering ceaseless 
notes of discomfiture and revenge. 





During the recent trial in France of the wom- 
en called pe some small] circumstances 
appeared which showed that, evil as they were, 
they were not the unmitigated fiends that pop- 
ular imagination represented them. It was ad- 
mitted that they were tools in the hands of men 
more guilty than themselves; that they had as- 
sisted in succoring the wounded; on the trial 
each eo to conceal the guilt of her compan- 
ions; and during the prosecutor’s speech three 
of them sank down sobbing pitifully. Some 
traces of good remained even in them. 





The Wesleyan University of Middletown, 
Connecticut, opened with a Freshman_ class 
numbering fifty-one. There were no ‘ Fresh- 
women,” although the announcement had been 
made that they would be admitted on the same 
conditions as men. 





In dress, colors should be harmonious and 
becoming. One tint should prevail, relieved by 
a contrasting tint. No amount of fashionable 
prestige can make an unbecoming color becom- 
ing. ile green will turn some people into 
oranges, though twenty empresses ordain its 
adoption. Dress should supplement good 
points and correct bad ones, and what suits one 

erson does not suit another, for that reason. 

ines should be continuous, graceful, and fem- 
inine. It is better to look like a woman (if you 
happen to be one) than like any thing else—even 
a fashion plate! Ornament must be subordi- 
nate. To see a little woman adorned with an 
immense breastpin or an enormous pair of ear- 
tings is simply absurd. And, of course, only 
genuine jewels should be worn. Scrupulous 
neatness is essential in a woman’s dress. Soiled 
gloves, collars, and cuffs, and shabby boots, in- 








dicate wrong habits. If one can not afford kid 
cea and lace collars, wear cotton gloves and 
inen collars, only let them be clean and fit neat- 
ly. It has been said, with some truth, that in- 
dividuality in dress is the rarest and ‘yet the 
cheapest thing in the world. There is some- 
thing very pleasant in connecting a certain enl- 
or, some special fancy in dress, or an individual 
style of arranging the hair with a particular 
friend, provided she is tasteful. But it is surely 
very little worth one’s while blindly to follow a 
prevailing style, regardless whether it is suitable 
and becoming. he word “stylish,” as some 
one remarks, “‘ has slain its thousands.” 





At the close of the investigation of the case 
of Miss Doolittle, who recently died from the 
effects of chloroform in a dentist!s office in 
Brooklyn, the jury returned the following ver- 
dict: ‘“‘ That the deceased came to her death by 
the use of chloroform, producing paralysis, or 
stopping the action of the heart; and while we 
would exonerate the attending physician from 
any blame under the circumstances, we would 
urge the disuse of chloroform except in the 
most severe cases, which might require the 
agency of so powerful an anesthetic.” 





The new census of 1870 is to be utilized by 
being incorporated in new editions of various 
gazetteers and books cf reference. 





Queen Victoria has of late years declined to re- 
ceive books or presents of any kind, as a general 
thing. In rare cases, where gifts have been ac- 
cepted, she has only ordered a formal acknow!l- 
edgment. She lately made a notable exception 
to this rule, when alittle volume was presented to 
her containing a full report of the speeches de- 
livered at the banquet given in New York by Mr. 
Cyrus W. Field to her Britannic Majesty’s Com- 
missioners on the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Washington. The report was edited by a Lon- 
don literary man who happened to be present at 
the banquet. The Fae took a great interest 
in the volume, and directed her secretary espe- 
cially to return her thanks to Mr. Field. 





Boston clergymen and their wives, as well as 
the public school teachers of that city, have been 
furnished with season tickets to the Citizens’ 
Course of lectures by a benevolent gentleman. 





Among the interesting apparatus on exhibi- 
tion at the American Institute fair are a huge 
Ruhmkorf’s coil, by which, with the connectin 
battery, a spark may be thrown a foot distan 
having three times the power necessary to de- 
stroy human life; a magnet weighing 1500 
pounds, said to be the most powerful in the 
world ; an admirably constructed working mod- 
el of a marine engine, with feathering paddles, 
worked by compressed air; a model in brass of 
a torpedo of curious construction ; a model of 
the celebrated Stevens Battery; and the works 
of the engine of the first steamer that sailed the 
waters ofthe Hudson. These contributions were 
all made by the Stevens Technological Institute 
of Hoboken. 





Her Royal — the Princess Louise seems 
likely to have Bibles enough for her private and 
family use, although some of them come rather 
late as wedding presents. A few weeks ago an 
elegant copy of the Scriptures was given to the 
Princess ‘‘on the occasion of her marriage, by 
the Church of England Sunday-schools of the 
United Kingdom.’ 


A vegetable wonder, in the form of a most ex- 
traordinary potato, is on exhibition in Castleton, 
Isle of Man. It has been dubbed ‘Miss Mur- 
phy. the real Irish Girl.” It is of a blue color, 
and the head and body, eyes, nose, ear-rings, and 
chignon, are as perfect as possible. The limbs 
are well formed, and the figure carries in its 
arms a cluster of little potatoes. 





Colporteurs are selling Testaments in the 
streets of Rome without molestation; and on 
the Corso a Bible Society has opened a shop. 





Maine has already commenced raising a cro 
of ice. At a last week ice was forme 
half an inch thick, 





Persia is still suffering from a combination of 
horrors. Inasingle province 8000 persons have 

erished from famine; 40,000 of the inhabitants 
ai been carried into slavery by the Afghans; 
insurrections prevail; inundations overspread 
the country, and the government is doing noth- 
ing. 





Correspondents from Paris represent the con- 
dition of the female Communist prisoners as 
most forlorn, Every male prisoner has some 
one who brings him food or money, but hardly 
one woman in ten receives any visits. It has 
often been said that there is never a man so bad 
but what some woman believes in him. It is 
certain that there is no man so degraded but 
what some woman is willing to sacrifice herself 
to him, and to give him what comfort she can. 
But these miserable women seem utterly desert- 
ed. The men who know them, and for whom 
they have done so much, afford them no sym- 

athy. When the men have money, they spend 
it on themselves. When the women have man- 
aged to conceal a little money, their only anxiety 
is as to how to convey it to the men to whom 
they wish to give it; and by these it is received 
without the slightest gratitude—often, indeed, 
with a grumble because it is not more. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,’ remarks one writing on this subject, 
“there are abysses of infamy into which women 
will fall; but in every abyss, however unfathom- 
able, there is yet a lower depth, and in that depth 
one may generally find a man.” It does appear 
often to be the ease that the sufferings of women 
are less sympathized with than those of men, 
and that where retribution is dealt out to sin- 
ners of both sexes, it is the women on whom it 
falls heaviest. 





An English invention is a novel description 
of water-proof paper, which may be grained or 
printed in an ornamental way, and be used for 
table covers and various other purposes, 





Fifty thousand persons have left the port of 
Liverpool during the last three monthe—a fact 
which would indicate that restless discontnt is 
prevailing among the masses in England. 
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GUIDO IN THE CELL OF 
BEATRICE CENCI. 


this fine engraving we see the painter Guido 
Reni in the cell of the ill-starred Beatrice 
Cenci, where he has been admitted to paint the 
marvelous portrait which is still preserved in the 
Barberini Palace at Rome, and which multiplied 
copies have doubtless rendered familiar to our 
readers, The artist has just finished the pic- 
ture, which is seen standing on a shelf, and is 
dallying with his brush and palette as he gazes 
compassionately on the sorrow-laden face which 
hehas handed down 
to posterity, and in- 
voluntarily bends 
his knee in the pres- 
ence of so much an- 
guish, while the 
jailer peers in at _ 
the window, in evi- 
dent haste to cut 
short an interview 
which he thinks has 
lasted too long. 
The Cenci trage- 
dy is too wellknown 
to need lengthy re- 
capitulation here. 
For three centuries 
it has been a favor- 
ite theme with nov- 
elists and poets; 
and Shelley, above 
all, has told the 
story in exquisite 
verse; though it is 
generally supposed 
that he has taken a 
poet’s license in im- 
plicating the deeply 
wronged Beatrice 
in the death of her . 
unnatural father. 
That monster of 
cruelty, Count Cen- 
ci, was probably put 
to death by an as- 
sassin, at the insti- 
gation of his wife 
and others who had 
suffered from his 
tyranny. Beatrice, 
who was arrested 
with her step-moth- 
er and younger 
brother, long pro- 
tested her = inno- 
cence under the 
most fearful tor 
tures; and finally. 
made a partial ad: 
mission of guilt in 
her anxiety to spare 
her relatives fur- 
ther torments. This 
was sufficient for 
the court to con- 
demn her to death ; 
and she was be- 
headed on the'11th 
of September, 1599, 
in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the 
most illustrious 
families of Rome. 
As the executioner 
bound her hands 
on the scaffold she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
bind my body for 
destruction, but 
free my soul for 
immortality!” A 
fruitless attempt 
was made to rescue 
her from execu- 
tion, inwhich many 
lives were lost. She 
was interred before 
the high altar of the 
Church of San Pi- 
etro in Montorio, 
on the Janiculum 
Hill. 
‘The anniversary 
of the death of the 
unfortunate Bea- 
trice was com- 
memorated a few 
weeks ago by the 
descendants of the 
Cenci family and 
other Romans and 
visitors in Rome, 
who strewed her 
grave with flow- 
ers, and deposited 
thereon a garland 
of immortelles 
bearing her name. 
This was the first 
celebration of the 
kind that had ever 
taken place, and 
though at first designed for a political demon- 
stration, resolved itself into a simple token-of re- 
spect for a guiltless victim. 


CONCERNING THIMBLES. 
S "RANGELY enough, the first mention we 

find of these useful little household imple- 
ments is through John Skelton, a satirical En- 
glish poet, who died in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. The allusion makes sure of their 
existence at that early date, but they must have 
been imported, rare, and accounted a luxury. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Doubtless some of the gentry of those times 
were, as now, ‘‘ fuller of vain desires than means 
to meet them,” for our poet says: 
**Some went so narrow 
They laid to pledge they’r wharrow, 
They’r rib-skin and they'’r spindell, 
They’r nedel and they’r thimbel.” 


In the list of wares taken to America by the 
party of gentlemen adventurers and merchants 
appointed by Sir Walter Raleigh, and to whom 
were granted large concessions under his patent, 
we find them, with other enumerated ‘‘ means 
of traffic.” ‘‘The 24 likewise we sold—bels— 
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near London, ‘‘ making them of different metals, 
secured for himself a business of much profit.” 

They may have been fashioned with grace and 
elegance before, but we are sure that at this pe- 
riod they were made the subject of the graver’s 
touch, and doubtless esteemed a gift worthy the 
acceptance of such as 

“wrought right daintily 
With fairy flosses and gay satin threads;” 

for Pope, living at this time, mentions one, 
where, 
“Upon the bottom shines the 


ueen’s bright face, 
A myrtle foliage round the t 5 ; 


ble-case. 
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QUIDO IN: THE: CELL‘ OF: BEATRICE CENCI, 


| sheetes, and thimbles, and took two l’s one ounce 


and a quarter of gold.” 
From the writings of Beaumont and Fletcher 


| we learn that ‘‘a traveling tailor, by the mystery 


of his nedel and thimb/e, surveyed the fashions 
of the French and English.” 
Dryden, too, who died in 1701, alludes play- 


| fully to their form. ‘‘ Yes, and measure for meas- 


ure, too, Sosia—that is, for a thimbleful of gold, 
a thimbleful of love!” 
It is recorded that we are under obligations to 


| the Dutch for the invention of thimbles; but 
| after a time, in 1695, an establishment was set up 
, in England by John Lofting, who, at Islington, 





Thimbles have been manufactured of bone, 
ivory, and porcelain, but only for ornamental 
purposes ; where strength or force is required, 
those of silver, silver and steel, or brass have 
been selected. Great numbers are now made of 
rubber, moulded to shape, receiving at the regu- 
lar thimble-manufactories the indentations nec- 
essary to completion. They are recommended 
for strength and durability, and if gold-leaf or- 
namentation is added, they must really be very 
pretty. 

The process of MM. Rouy & Berthier, Paris, 
is much commended; but as their method of 
manufacture differs from that most approved 


— 
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in this country, it seems not best to go into de. 
tail respecting it. ‘There are marked points of 
resemblance—strength, beauty, durability—for 
which due credit must be allowed; but we con- 
fess to a partiality for home manufactures, and 
have endeavored to investigate in a direction 
amply sufficient to give all needed information, 
In pursuance of this, note of introduction in hand 
we visited a large thimble-manufacturing estab- 
lishment, where intricacies were intelligently ex- 
plained, and great latitude of observation and 
question kindly granted. 

First, we were shown bars or lengths of silver 
about two inches 
wide and one-twen- 
ty-fourth of an inch 
in thickness, These 
had already, by sey- 
eral processes, been 
made sufficiently 
thin, and ready for 
the 


Second step, by 
which a punch- 
press was made to 
cut from these thin 
strips pieces of reg- 
ular form, about the 
size ofa half dollar, 

Thirdly. By ma- 
chinery — specially 
adapted the rim was 
turned up, an edge 
was formed, and the 
small ‘‘finger-hut,” 
as the Germans call 
it, at this stage 
looked not unlike a 
shallow box-cover. 

Another press 
now secures the 
peculiar tapering 
shape ; the edge is 
now turned over 
and made fast, thus 
presenting a firm, 
cord-like border. 

Another machine 
now receives it, and 
while the lathe is 
turning rapidly, the 
operator, sitting 
just in front, ap- 
plying with his 
hand a delicate, 
mallet-shaped in- 
strument, present- 
ly leaves upon the 
hitherto smooth 
surface the inden- 
tations, or, as one 
has prettily called 
them, ‘‘the dim- 
ples.” —§Commen- 
cing at the top, the 
central dent is 
made, the radia- 
tions gradually in- 
creasing until ‘‘the 
roof” is finished. 
The same process 
applied to the up- 
per part of the bar- 
rel of the thimble 
completes it as a 
protection from 


i needle-heads. 


Just at this point 
music was heard. 
No instrument 
seemed in sight, 
and looking in- 
quiringly, I was as- 
sured by the gen- 
tlemanly proprietor 
that it was directly 
beforeme. ‘‘Some- 
times,” he added, 
“*the notes are very 
clear; it depends 
much upon the ra- 
pidity of the mo- 
tion. Where the 
rapidity is slight 
the tone is deep, 
almost guttural ; as 
the velocity in- 
creases the tonesbe- 
come fainter, high- 
er, sweeter. One 
artisan with us was 
such an adept in 
this movement that 
two entire strains 
could. be brought 
out distinctly while 
he was _ indent- 
ing one thimble.” 
Here, surely, were 
*¢ strains of silvery 
sweetness,” and 
‘the poetry of mo- 
tion.” 
Finishing and 
polishing now fol- 
lowed ; and, if desired, the engraver plies his del- 
icate art, bringing out in tender outline and dainty 
tracery fairy-like leaves and buds, minute castles, 
or heraldic devices. A blank is left for the mon- 
ogram. Usually only gold thimbles are _ 
elaborately ornamented, but sometimes we fin 
silver ones so adorned, fa, 3 
The ‘‘ open-tops”—such as are used by tailor- 


| esses and needle-men—bear only a small pro- 


portion to thewhole number brought into market. 
From first to last each thimble passes through 

at least twenty different hands. ; 
Sail-makers, and others doing heavy sewing, 

use, in lieu of these comfortable, bell-shaped 
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tools, circular plates of east iron, indented, or pitted, on the surface, 
They are fastened securely to the hand by straps. 

‘At the establishment we visited gold and silver thimbles only are made 
—none ‘“gold-lined,” as by the Parisian firm mentioned, but wholly of 
the precious metal; and very beautiful and exquisitely finished were the 
scores of them brought out for inspection. ‘The greater part of the silver 
ones were plain, for the every-day market. ; us 

There are, we learn, manufactories in Philadelphia and other cities ; 
and in Connecticut, we are told, thimbles ‘‘are turned out by the bushel.” 
They are a cheap article, and not, it is said, specially pleasant to the 


called palms. 


touch or reliable for use. 


Swiss Muslin Fichu. 
Tus fichu is made of 
white Swiss muslin, and 
trimmed with lace inser- 
tion, side-pleated strips, 
and a revers collar of fine 
linen. Cut of Swiss mus- 
lin one piece from Fig. 
89, Supplement, and of 
a double layer of linen 
two pieces from Fig. 40, 
and one piece from Fig. 
41. Trim the fichu with 
lace insertion as shown 
by the illustration, cut 
away, the material under- 
neath the insertion, and 


fasten the edges carefully. 0 dge : 
of Swiss muslin an inch and three-quarters wide, which is edged with narrow lace, 





CamMBRIC APRON FOR GIRL FROM 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. ITI., Figs. 15-19. 


ming pieces with insertion and side-pleated strips, as shown by the illustration ; 
sew the pieces on the apron according to the corresponding figures, and set a row 
of insertion on the neck. ‘To fasten the tabs sew loops 
on the two points of the front of the trimming, and 
buttons on the uppetredge of-the pockets, and-trim:-the 
apron with bows of narrow colored ribbon: Narrow 
silk ribbons serve to tie the apron. 


Linen Apron for Girl from 5 to 7 
Years old. 

Tus gray linen apron is trimmed with tabs of the 
material and with a braiding of white soutache. 
the apron from Figs. 15 and 16 of No. III. of the pres- 
ent Supplement, but only to the straight line indicated, 
For the tabs, cut two pieces 
each from Fig. 20, Supplement, trim them with braid- 
ing as shown by the illustration, work the outer edge 
in button-hole stitch, and sew them on the apron ac- 
cording to the corresponding signs. 
the design is given in the Supplement, but any of the 
braiding patterns illustrated on page 676 may-be sub- , 
Black soutache may be used instead 


without the shoulders. 


stituted for it. 
of white. 





Fig. 1.—Vetver PaLetot.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 10-14. 





FREAKS OF MEMORY. 


EMORY is nearly as much a puzzle as ever. Why in some men memory 

should be strong and in others weak ; why the memory should be stron- 

ger at one time than another; why the same man should have a strong mem- 

ory for some subjects and a weak one for others; why illness should obliterate 

some subjects completely from the mind—are problems still undergoing patient 
and attentive scrutiny. 

The memory for figures, or power of mental calculation, is well known to 
all of us, either by its 
presence or its absence. 
George Watson, the Sus- 
sex calculator, could tell 
the dates of every day 
since he was a child, and 
what he was doing on 
that day; he could show 
many other strange 
freaks of memory, but 
was a heavy, ignorant 
fellow generally, very 
vain of his one acquire- 
ment. 

The memory of lan- 
guages is quite a distinct 
faculty, so far as can be 
judged from recorded in- 
stances. Cardinal Mez- 
zofanti appears to have 
had this faculty in a stronger degree than any other person that ever lived. 
While educating for the priesthood, he learned Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Spanish, French, German, and 
Swedish. As a professor at 
some of the Italian universities, 
he constantly added ‘to his 
store, until at the age of forty- 
three he could read in twenty 
languages, and converse in 
eighteen. In 1841, when he 
was sixty-seven years old, he 
was as well acquainted with 
Portuguese, English, Dutch, 
Danish, Russian, Polish, Bo- 
hemian, Servian, Magyar, Turk- 

terial an inch and a quarter ish, Irish, Welsh, Wallachian, 
wide. _Cut one piece each Albanian, Bulgarian, Illyrian, 
from Figs. 15 and 17, Supplement, and two Lettish, Lappish, as with the languages which he 
pieces each from Figs. 16, 18, and 19; join the | had first learned; while to Arabic he added Per- 
back and fronts according to the corresponding | sian, Sanscrit, Koordish, Georgian, Syriac, Chal- 
figures (in doing this pay no attention to the | dee, Samaritan, Chinese, Coptic, Ethiopic, Abys- 
signs on the shoulders), make a’ hem an inch | sinian, and other Asiatic and African tongues. 
' wide on the bottom, and edge the apron with | At the time of his death, in 1849, Mezzofanti 
a side-pleated cambric strip could write eloquently, and converse 
an inch and a quarter wide, fluently, in more than seventy lan- 
covering the seam with the 
needle-work insertion. Aft- 
er facing the apron where 
the piece is cut out for the 
sleeves with a strip of the 
material half an inch wide, 
finish the pockets and trim- 





















































INsERTION AND Lace Ficuvu-Co.uar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XX., Fig. 90. 


big. 1.—Mus in, LNserTIoN, AND Lack 
CoLLaR.—FRontT. 
For pattern and description see SuppL, No. XTX., Fig. 89. 


Fig. 2.—Musuin, Insertion, anp Lace 
Cotitar.—Back. 
For pattern and description sec Suppl., No. XIX., Fig. 89. 


Then trim the outer edge with a side-pleated strip 


and set on the linen collar 
and revers according to the 
corresponding figures. Fin- 
ish with a colored silk bow 
in front. 


Cambric Apron for Girl 
from 5 to 7 Years old. 


Tuts white cambric apron 
is trimmed with needle-work 
insertion an inch wide and 
side-pleated strips of the ma- 





Linen anp Lace CorLar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XVIIL., Fig. 88. 




































guages. 

One kind of retentive memory may 
be considered as the result of sheer 
hard work, a determination toward 
one particular achievement, without 
reference either to cultivation or to 
memory on other subjects. This is 
frequently shown by persons in humble life in regard to the Bible. An old beggar- 
man at Stirling, known some forty years ago as Blind Alick, afforded an instance of 

; this. He knew the whole of the Bible by heart; inso- 
mouch that, if a sentenge were read to him, he could name 
book, chapter and véfsé;.or, if. the book, chapter,. and 
verse were named, he could give the exact words. A gen- 
tleman, to test him, repeated a verse, purposely making 
one verbal inaccuracy; Alick hesitated, named the place 
where the passage is to be found, but at the same time 
pointed out the verbal error. The same gentleman asked 
him to repeat the ninetieth verse of the seventh chapter 
of the book of Numbers. Alick almost instantly replied, 
‘*There is no such verse; that chapter has only eighty- 
nine verses.” 

There are no phenomena of memory more strange than 
those in which—usually through some illness, or some ac- 
cidental injury to the. brain—some particular facts or 
classes of facts baffle the recollection altogether. One 


Linen APRON FoR GIRL FROM 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and design see Suppl., No. IV., Fig. 20. 





Cut 


The pattern of 


Swiss Musi Ficuv. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII, Figs, 39-41. 






CREPE DE CHINE AND Lace Ficuv. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—VeLver PALetoTt.—Back: 4 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 10-14. 
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gentleman forgot the names of the whole of his 
children for atime. A lady, after an illness, forgot 
all pronouns, and all inflections of verbs except 
the infinitive ; when wishing or intending to say, 
**Stop, my husband has just come,” she said, 
**To stop, husband to come.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. D. M.—We shall publish a cut paper pattern of a 
Girl’s Water-proof Cloak with our next number. Use 
Misses’ Polonaise Suit pattern for her fall dresses. 

A Morurr.—A berceaunette is a cradle basket lined 
with cambric or silk, covered with Swiss muslin and 
fluted ruffies, and trimmed with bows of ribbon. 

F. L. P.—A wall-pocket for notes and newspapers, 
for tapers, or for shaving papers, or a perforated board 
box for neck-ties, or many other things found in back 
numbers of the Bazar, wilkdo for Christmas gifts to 
your gentlemen friends.—Make your mull dress with 
high basque, not lined, and an over-skirt of the same. 
Make two flounces each a fourth of a yard deep. 

Fianoiz.—Get a Marguerite polonaise of gray cash- 
Mere to wear over your poplin. Make your morning 
dress by cut paper pattern of that illustrated in Bazar 
No. 5, Vol. IV. Get a plum-colored silk with slight 
train and short basquine. This will answer for grand 
dinners, and for visiting also. 

Genrves.—Make your white organdy with high- 
necked basque, long over-skirt, and demi-train. Trim 
with side pleatings of organdy. 

Pgart.—For your child a year old get a walking 
coat of Bray merino. Make by cut paper pattern of 
that illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. IV. Trim with 
elaborate braiding of a darker shade of gray. Makea 
little turban hat of the same material. 

Crara.—The bride-maid’s dress should be like the 
brown suit of the bride. For fitting up an infant’s 
basket, read Bazar No. 85, Vol. IV. 

A. M. J.—Braided sacques, the braiding in Gothic 

designs, will be fashionable this winter. 
* A Pataon.—For day weddings gentlemen will wear 
the English suit of dark frock-coat with lavender pan- 
taloons; for evening weddings black full dress coat 
and pantaloons, black or white vest, and neck-tie at 
pleasure. Of course gentlemen wear their wedding 
suits after that event. 

M. L.—Whisky slightly diluted with water will clean 
your old black silk. Moisten a black rag with this, 
rub the dress well, fold it smoothly, but do not iron it. 

N. W. B.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
83, Vol. IV., for hints about sbirt-waists, etc., of alpaca 

Suits, Put your hair in a Greek twist, and wind braids 
— it. Do not give a gentleman an engagement- 
ring. 

J. E. P.—The average size is given in patterns in 
Bazar Supplements. A discount on our cut paper 
patterns is made to dealers. For particulars address 
Harper & Brothers. 

Country Boy.—The “Bazar Book of Decorum,” 
mailed for $1 from this office, is a good book of eti- 
quette. Put the lady into the buggy first; then seat 
yourself, 

May.—A black velvet basque will be a permanent 
style, but will not look well with a lace or grenadine 
over-skirt. A box-pleated skirt of black cashmere 
and an over-skirt to match would be better. If you 
desire it for evening, use white alpaca or poplin.— 
Thanks for your appreciative letter. 

A Country Lass.—It is very impolite to seal a note 
sent by a friend.—Tie ribbon around your head, ending 
with a bow on top. Plum-color, dark brown, and 
green are the leading colors, 








Mr. Grorce W. Netson (machinist), Alle- 
ghany City, Pa., says the Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine in his family has been used for thirteen 
years without repairs; and he will warrant it 
for ten years more, and that any Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine will serve a family for a life- 
time—an important fact, particularly to girls who 
make their living by the needle. —[Com. ] 








_ Hatv’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer does 
not color, but restores the hair to its natural 
color.—[Com.] 








Baunetrs.—By company the face with cold wa- 
ter, after the first application of Persian Spray, and 
again rubbing dry with a towel, detection is absolute- 
ly defied.—[Com. ; 





Luxury, Health, Economy insured by using Dooley’s 
Yeust Powder, Elegant light Rolls, Biscuits, etc., pre- 
pared in ten minutes, Dépot, 69 New St., N.¥.—[Com.] 


“ Wuttoomp’s Remepy ror Astuma entirely relieved 
me.”"—W. Batpwin, Urbana, Ohio. 
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Copytne bese tte the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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New Circulating Music Library, 


701 BROADWAY, 
Containing over 40,000 numbers of Instrumental and 
Vocal Music, Subscribers residing in New York City 
and vicinity can have the music delivered at their res- 


EB. RIMMEL, 


PERFUMER, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS. 


BOUQUET, 

The Perfume of the Season. 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WHITE ROSH, 
MUSK, 





&e., &e., &e., &e. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Special Representatives for United States, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 


THE AMERICUS CLUB 


IHLANG IHLANG, 


STARR & MARCUS; 


No. 22 JOHN ST. 


(UP STAIRS), N. Y., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


GORHAM MFG COMPANY'S 


STERLING SILVER-WARE. 


Especial attention is request- 
ed to the many new and ele- 





FANS. 


TIFFANY & 0.,, 


UNION SQUARE, 


NOW OFFER A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 
FANS, FINE LACE TOPS, WITH CARVED 
PEARL STICKS, INLAID WITH GOLD AND 
COLORS. SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


| PATENT 


Eider-Down Corsets, 


WORN BY 


QUEEN VICTORIA & PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Newest French shapes. Support and add grace to the 
figure. Warm, light, and elegant. Prevent chills and 
preserve health. Main agreeable warmth, comfort, 
and equal temperature. 
Eider-Down— Lightest, Warmest, and Softest 
of Downs. 
Material in Scarlet, Bismarck, Dove, and White. 
“The Eider-Down Corsets are alike excellent in prin- 
ciple and practice. They guard against undue temper- 
ature, either hot or cold, most e' yo and, in addi- 
tion, they are soft, very light, and flexible. T believe 
them, therefore, to be infin’ x superior to the form of 
Corset in ordinary use.”—W. Tinpat Rosertson, M.D. 
Sole Agents, ERSKINE & CO., 
M’f’rs & Importers of Lace, Muslin, & Crape Goods, 
St. Nicholas Hotel, 523 Broadway, N.Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, anp ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 
t 


NOW THE FASHION. 
2 inches long, weight 2% 0z., only $5. 
28 inches long, weight 23 oz., only $6. 
80 inches long, weight 23, 0z., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9. 
Only importer who retails, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St., and 
251 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 
By mail on receipt of sample and price, or by ex- 
press, C. O. D. 


NILSSON BOUQUET. 


THE NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Rocuzstrr, N. Y., and 
335 Broapway (Room 18), New York. 


SHALL I TRIM MY DRESS ?—Send 50 cts. 
to Geo. H. Field, 15 New Church St., New 
York, for 10 Patterns of Dress Trimmings, 
Latest Styles. 


WORCH, destroyer of 
* MOTHS IN FURNITURE. 


The only reliable remedy for vermin of this kind. 
110 Fourth Avenue, New York. 




















gant pieces manufactured ex- 
pressly to our order the past 
year, and quite recently com- 
pleted. 

An unusually attractive as- 
sortment of novelties in fancy 
silver, cased for wedding gifts, 
of an inexpensive character. 

The works of the Gorham 
Company are very extensive, 
enabling them to employ the 
most accomplished talent in de- 
signing, skill in producing, and 
the best labor-saving machin- 
ery and method of manufac- 
ture, thus reducing the cost and 
bringing these beautiful wares 
within the reach of almost ev- 
ery purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver 
is that of British Sterling, 
925-1000. 





DIRECT FROM ROME. 


Roman Sashes, 


SCARFS AND TIES. 


New Goods, Just Opened. 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


No. 637° Broadway. 





Excelsior Waterproof Cage Mat 
Keeps cages clean and free from ver- 
min. 2 Fs to any address, 50 cts. 
(prepaid), 12 Mats in a Pkg. Send in- 

ide measurement of cage. They are 
» vermin-proof. Ask for this Mat, and 

take no other of the Druggists and 

House-furnishers. Manufacturers’ 
depots, 2693¢ Pearl St., N. ¥.; 414 
Arch St., Philadelphia. 


2 r] GUARANTEED. 
Satisfaction Star-Spangled Banner 
enlarged, size of Ledger. Please send your address 
and receive copies FREE. 75 cents a sent 3 months 
for 10 cents, Address BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


g 2 50 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 


Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 














Sampies, free. 





REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZ 


VASES, PARIAN STATUARY 
GLASSWARE 


ALSO, OF OWN 


NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 


ES, BISQUE GOODS, 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 


(from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
(from Baccarat), 


GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 


MANUFACTURE, 


GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 





ESTB. 1809. 


ENOCH 
MORGAN’S 
SONS’ 





SAPOLIO 


For General Household Purposes, 
BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever used for 
general house cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores. Wholesale, 211 Washington St., N. Y. 





in healiug t 
cresen' 





idencea, or call for Circulars, 


YOUT 


The bloom and freshness of — is perpetuated by using DrVERNA’S 
PERSIAN SPRAY. It is the o' fr 
from all mineral ingredients, and its wonderful restorative qualities 


nly preparation that is perfectly free 


he diseased tissues of the skin, and removing every ex- 





A.® STEWART & co. 
are exhibiting 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
of 
POINTE GAZE, APPLIQUE, AND CHANTILLY 


SHAWLS, OVER-DRESSES, JACKETS, 
BASQUES, PARASOL COVERS, 
CAPES, FICHUS, FLOUNCES, HANDKERUUIEFS, 
BARBES, COLLARS, &c. 


BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, 
consisting of a 
POINTE FLOUNCE, GARNITURE SET, 
PARASOL COVER, AND FAN, 
from $450 to $2500. 


Also, a large variety of 
CHANTILLY, GUIPURE, VALENCIENNES, 
POINTE GAZE, AND APPLIQUE TRIMMING 
LACES, 

Comprising the largest, richest, and cheapest lot of 
Laces ever shown in this city. 





BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH S8TS. 





RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 





GRAND EXPOSITION, 
FALL, 1871. 


HAVE OPENED THEIR FALL AND WINTER 
NOVELTIES IN PARIS-MADE SUITS. 


RICHLY EMBROIDERED CAMEL’S-HAIR AND 
CACHEMIRE COSTUMES. 


VELVET SACQUES AND POLONAIS. 


EMBR’D CLOTH SACQUES, FOR STREET AND 
HOUSE WEAR. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


_—— 


RICH LACES. 


RICH FALL AND WINTER SILKS. 


BLACK SILKS. 


VELVETS 
in all the 
CLOTH SHADES. 


VELVET RIBBONS. 


FALL AND WINTER DRESS FABRICS. 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 





TRADE -MARK. 


“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 
A NEW ARTICLE, 

Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOSI- 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 
nei, much lighter, perfect 
\\ in shape, and will not 
MN shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 
consisting of 
Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 
ery description, superior in quality and style to any 
male in this country, and fully equal to the best 
and at greatly reduced 





—" imported goods, 
prices. rs 

Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
LIBBY & CO.’S, 47 & 49 White St., N.Y. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer Is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, making a large saving to Cou- 
sumers and remunerative to Clab organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. = NEW YORK. — 








Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 

No. 8 College Place, New Yerk. 





Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Rial. Write for Price-List, to Great hon ol 
EEN Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Gun’ Revolv- 





ders ‘t an indispensable accessory to the toilet of every 
cry 


ce, ren 
lady. Sold by all Drug and cy Stor 


. 


ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents 




















OctTosER 28, 1871.] 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 





687 





THE BEAVER BRAND. 


SiLK-FINISHED | 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are firished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky appearance, bril- 
liant lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Boing made of the very finest material, they pos- 
itively excel all other Mfolairs ever sold in the 
United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the mating Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

t=” Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asa ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely 
like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp to Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accurde;j, 111k NAMES AND Di- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHEL ING PRINTED ON 
FEAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF TILE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 











Vol. IIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... be 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................006 * 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT......... <a 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “* 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS.............+0- * 33 
TRAINED STREET SUIT..........ccceeeeeee “© 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... ae 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............ oon © 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT............. 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 48 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING ““ 


SUIT 
 PecrCiO SACQUE WALKING . 


eee eee eesreceeres eres ssessesesssseeees 


fol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... a. 
‘LADY’S GORED WRAPPER....... seusaccaes ose 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ble 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 13 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... ae | 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT .......... §* 17 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.........+..--++++ “ 91 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 years Old) 0.0... ...eseeeeee ses eeee sees oo 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

OC FGOES CG a cicicccccacsccsnsctscoccecesesses “@ 


years old)... y 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
FONE Bac ccecccccsscncceee ese: cececen ce aut 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years old) ** 31 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old)....-.. pacichsbeescees © 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 85 
So POLONAISE WALKING 
SUIT 


Baas ocaisieesaaea pid racdasaaaatucccene tt OG 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. ‘* 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... ececee © 41 


LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER.......0-.+++ ‘* 42 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
rs. on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $2 00, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





We make only one style, and have but one pricefor our 
Pianos, which are all made from thoroughly seasoned and kiln- 
dried materials, and have seven octaves—rosewood case— 
carved legs andlyre—large square grand overstrung scale— 
front round corners—cerpentine bottom—iron plate—French 
action—and are all warranted five years. We have no agents, 
&nd allow no commissions or discounts to any one. This 
Plains how we can sell a good Piano for $290, which is about 

fe 


a 
Price Piano dealers ay to oe 








references to bankers, merchants, and 
tes and Territories, who are using our 


r apply to the 
PIANO CO., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


Pianos, 
UNITED 


— 





JUST OUT: 
The Saturday New- Yorker. 


A lively, gossipy, chatty, high-toned Society news- 
Paper. Brimful of news, sea in tone, and chaste in 









out of date. 


a ' 4a Ss. 


SOWA 













ae 


VA Ae 


MEDICAL MADNESS. 


Let us hope that the insane practice of administering poisonous evacuants 
in cases of ei biliousness, constipation, and female debility, is almost 
hen the Tonic-Cuthartic a by Nature herself in the 

most valuable Sanitary Spring in tue wor 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


it is indeed midsummer madness to rack, relax, and irritate the diseased or en- 
feebled system with drastic purgatives. This refreshing and delicious coun- 
terpart of a remedy prepared by the creative hand of the 
himself is every where superseding the nauseous and sickening compounds 


heretofore used as laxatives. 


id is reproduced by science, in the 


mipotent Physician 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The oldest and best Music School in_ the a 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 
In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 
All Applications for Admission must be made at the 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT ST., near State. 





‘BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of bear 5 in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dresemakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. Fron this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. A good, active Agent wanted in every town 
and city in the United States for the sale of the Bazar 
Patterns. For terms to Agents, orders for Patterns, or 
any business pertaining to the Bazar Patterns, address 
AMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of askirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work furnished at their own home. 
The work is pleasant and profitable, and can be accom- 

lished by any lady, old or aes We send circulars 
ree on application. We confidently assert that, for 
liberality and magnitude, the offer has no parallel, and 
will, we trust, benefit hundreds and thousands of fam- 
ilies. Send for Circulars. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 





FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive, 






FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TH 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan-= 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Bey ChurchSt.,N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
- ~~ Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 
GLYCERINE CAKE. 
Rawottz’s Tortet Giyoertne Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
fo cated and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine. For sale Achy oe Marx & Rawo.te, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 


Gr —. HORACE WATERS, 
A "eat Of er. 481 Broadway, N. ¥., 


Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopEons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MonTH, Of will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 

















appearance, Price FIVE C 


TS. Sold by all dealers. 





INFANT'S WARDROBE “C” 


FOR $125. 












S Winunel Bends... <2... 6<cccccs. @ $0 623¢..$1 25 
Ferrie COnOis nico ncvcccccccs @ 250.... 500 
3 Flannel Skirts, Embr’d........ @ 500....15 00 
po Ei Ee ae eee @ 200....400 
2 “ §OD casvadddakcedast @ 300.... 600 
Cp | See ee @ 100.... 600 
G@Tiges Dieateke oes ccccacsce @ 2 2....13 50 
2 Day sake r 5 50....11 00 
Gi donee dscccndadccacacasane 3 00....18 00 
TD Cae Walla snes dasiccsicccacusedeen 150 
1 Robe..... sidanddandaseduddagdvessdanadasce 9 00 
1 Basket, completely furnished.............. 10 00 
6 Pairs Knitted Shoes.......... @ 1G... 40 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl............... 6 50 
Wale EM OCOiir ada: scncadansaaadusceccskess 7 50 
1 “Eureka” Diaper...... nadddneewacasdadene 100 
A Set of Linen Diapers ...........ccccccceee 250 
DB QUMGE Minas Sacdcanccaneecadade Wageeaduad 50 
Be Bi ieee cvevicesecsacs @ ....2% 

$125 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 


ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST.,, 
NEW YORK. 





Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
4a- FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -G 

4a SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 

STATES, and ENGLAND. - 
Price in England. Inthe 0.8, 


Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 885.00 
New Simger - =« 32.50 65.00 
Elias Howe - «= 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 

t@ AFFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
‘Wilson Sewing Machine Co., personally appeared before 
me. and made oath that the above prices are correct, and taken 
by him from Circulars published in the United States and 

gland under the corporate names of tho Companies manu- 
facturing said machines. FRED. SMITH. 

Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga Co., oO. 





The Wriison SEWING MacHINEs are for Sale in 
most every County in the United States, and 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


ICKES’ 
ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical, 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For peta, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper’s Macaztyz, One Year......$4 00 
Harper’s Weekty, One Year...... 4 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year 

Harper's Macazineg, Harrer’s WrEKty, and Harper’s 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the WrExty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada mnst be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brornenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 














Trrms ror ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIontIcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. ; 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to an rt of the 
United States, on receipt of the en — 





NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE. With a full Account of the Bombardment, 
Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. Prm- 
BROKE Fererpe@e, an Eye-Witness of the Sante de- 
scribed, Editor of “‘ Harper’s iand-Book of European 
Travel,” ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” &c. With a Map 
of Paris and Portraits from Original Photographs. 
Large 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


KINGSLEY’S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. By Cuaries Kinesxy. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wa. J. Rours, A.M., former- 
ly Head Master of the High- School, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Editor of “The Merchant of Venice.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


BULWER'S KING ARTHUR. King Arthur. A 
Poem. By Eant Lyrron. 12mo, Cloth, Ilumin- 
ated, $1 75. me 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry, Lorp Brovcuam. Written by Him- 
self. Vols. I. and II. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Girls. 
By Groratana M. Cratx, Author of “ Mildred,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 

Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frilich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


ABBOTT’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun S. C. Asporr, Author of “The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French 
Revolution,” &c. Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 





Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 


MNARVPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “* Mabel’s Prog- 
ress,” “The Sacristan’s Household,” ‘ Veronica,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Witutam Biaok, 
Author of ‘Love or Marriage?" “Kilmeny,” “In 
Silk Attire,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


—_— IBRARY EDITIONS by the Author of “ John 
alifax :” 

OLIVE. —OGILVIES.—THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. —JOHN HALIFAX. — AGATHA'S 
HUSBAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume, 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuantes Reaver, 
Author of “Put Yourself in His Place,” ‘Griffith 
— ** Hard Cash,” “* White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 


&c. With many Original Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 30 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuantes Grszon, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
PusiisuEp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND and LOVEL 
THE WIDOWER. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 


ABBOTTS* ILLUSTRA TED HISTORIES: Rom- 
ulus.—Charles II. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20 per vol. 


HORACE (Harper’s Greek and Latin Texts). 18mo, 
* Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


HERODOTUS. Vol. It. “Glarper’s Greek and Latin 
Texts.) 1Smo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


DALTON'S PHYSIOLOGY. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


READE’S GRIFFITH GA UNT. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


ANTHON'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. vo, 
Cloth, $6 00. x 


WILLSON’S SECOND READER. 12mo, 60 cents. 


WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


GASKELL’S MY LADY LUDLOW. 8vo, Paper, 25 
cents. 


FOUND DEAD. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ROBINSON'S NO MAN'S FRIEND. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. 


TACITUS. Vol. 11. (Harper’s New Classical Library.) 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. om 


ANTHON'S CiCERO. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

ZION'S SONGSTER. 82mo, Sheep, 50 cents. 

Now A ND THEN. By Samvc.Waxren. 12mo, Cloth, 
5. 


KEITH'S LAND OF ISRAEL. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS. Vol.1V. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


LOOMIS’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 25. - 


DUFF'’S BOOK-KEEPING. 8vo, @loth, $8 75. 
“ Pere PAST AND PRESENT. 12mo, Cloth, 


HAVEN'S RHETORIC. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF THE SAGAC- 
ITY OF ANIMALS. Small 4to, Cloth, $1 50. 


ea Hazrre & Broruens will send either of the above 








¢ 42 A, A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
©) Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


works bu mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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688 HARPER'S BAZAR. ad [Ocrozer 28, 187). 
FACETIZ. - : a 








A Boon ro Invarims.— 

We are happy to say. that 

a i | fo we have found out the only 

ae om “ ee - thing to take for the pre- 

om vention of seasickness. We 

3 ce hn : hasten to give our readers 
hundred tho dollars 


on her wedding-day,” an- 


the benefit of it. It is a 
swered the merchant. “It 


solemn vow never to go on 
the water. If this is kept 
carefully it will last for a 
lifetime, and is an infalli- 
ble preventive, 


faote tor the family. _Now 
por Fee have the kindness 
to tell me how you pro 0 


——____ 
Is it possible fi 
to furnish the dinners por e for a garret 


window to suffer room-at- 
tic panes ? 


reakfasted so well will not 
need any dinner at all.” 


a nd 

A barber makes a great 
many friends, but scrapes 
more acquaintances. 


Cho 
If a duck-goes into the 
water for divers reasons, 


does it come on land for 
sun-dry purposes ? 


> 

Mr. Planché, in London 
Society, tells the following 
story of Sheridan Knowles: 
One day, in the country, he 
said to Abbott, with whom 
he had been acting: “My 
dear fellow, I’m off to-mor- 
row. Can I ‘take any let- 
ters for you?” 

“You're very kind,” an- 
swered Abbott; ‘but where 
are you going to?” 


—_—. 
Guostiy.—“ I wish I was 
a ghost; blamed if I don’t,” 
& sweep, as he was s0- 
liloquizing in the cold the 
other morning. thew | goes 
wherever they like toll free. 
They don’t owe nobody 
nothin’, and that’s a com- 
fort. Who ever heard tell 
of a man who had a bill 


“y haven’ 
against a ghost? Nobody! aia ns Bde Wp my 
ey never buy clothes and 


wittles, nor has to stand 
ebivering in the cold till 


oa 
To become the lion of a 
Sally lets ’em in.” 


party, it is not necessary to 


make a beast of one’s self, 
—»——— 
A man ought to keep out 


of trade if he can’t get tin. 
—_——>——_ 


It has been ascertained 
that there are but 2,000,000 
cannibals in the world, and 
the number is rapidly de- 
creasing, not on account of 
a deficiency in the supply 
of their yaeeier food, but 
owing to the yearly increas- 
ing badness of its quality. 
It is said that some tribes 


Maenetio INrivenocr or 
Woman.—A commander in 
the royal mail service 
found his steamer some 
thirty miles out of her 
course. He could not ac- 
count for the local attrac- 
tion that had sent him so 
far out of the way. Instru- 
ments and calculations ap- 
et equally faultless. 





“PERILS OF THE DEEP.” 7 et ae 

2 : . Ing pass a _ sleepless, 
have lately abandoned it in ‘ ‘ . , . D ! I’ve been Watchi watchful night, th in 
. FEMALE (wak old Gent, who is not very well). “Oh, Mister, would you find the Captain? I’m sure we're in Danger! I've bee ching ght, the captain 

“= ao, ee ne ecmmen the Weal he keeps turning it round first One Way, and then the Other, and evidently doesn’t Know his own Mind! went on deck after break- 











: fast. Seeing a _ sitting 
—as was her custom—and working near the binnacle, it occurred to him 
that probably her scissors were resting on the ledge of it. Detecting 
nothing of the sort, and bent on closer examination, he discovered that 
|her chair had an iron frame. It also flashed across him that the lady’s 
, ample crinoline was extended by steel hoops. So, mustering all his facul- 
sa ; ties, he exclaimed, with as much forgiveness and as little reproach as pos- 
' sible, ‘Madame, you have, by your local attraction, drawn my ship some 
| thirty miles from her course!” ' 





—_—o———_ 
When is a smile behind time ?—When it’s a little laughter. 


a oe 

Capriiary Arrraction.—It is a curious but incontrovertible fact, that 
when a hirsute goons gentleman pays his addresses to a lady, he inva- 
riably becomes hirsuter (her suitor). 





-| Musroau.—The editor of a country paper remarks that half the people 
who attend musical entertainments in his town ‘‘ don’t know the differ- 
.| ence between a symphony and a sardine.” 


——— > 
Morro ror a Cat-SHow—“ Come to the Scratch.” 


Why is the letter S like a sewing-machine ?—Because it makes needles 
needless. 


No Pornt to Sartors—A gale-a-day. 
MILO. 


—_—__~_—__—_ 
a | You talk of your troubles, but yours is not such a hard case as mine,” 
“On! Hre! Frep! Come, anp I’Lt THROW ROVER IN, AND GIVE HIM A Swim!” . as the oyster said to the fisherman. 


Drvn’r Szx It.—A man has sued his barber for | 
cutting off his mustache. He sues for exemplary W 
damages; but the barber says he didn’t see any ; 
mustache to speak of. 






WENN AY GU ee ee 
Dark Acrs—Ladies’ ages. 


Gornc Down.—Marry a poor girl, and she will 
go up with you; a rich one, an she'll go down 
with you. , 

S.ie-Knots—Loverse’ ties. 





; — 
One would suppose that the “luxury of woe” 
(wo !) is best appreciated by the tired cab-horse. 
ae 


A Day or Reokxonrna—Saturday. , 


a re 
Wortu Notine.—This is a good time of the year 
to collect autographs—of your creditors. : 


—_—_———_~—— 
A Patn or Giass—A headache. 











—_-———_. . 
Why are swells in Hindostan like poverty ?—Be- 
cause they’re Indi-gents(ce). 





re 

Jeu p’Esrrit.—We are informed that the Roths- 
child family is about “‘ to celebrate the centenary 
of the banking house to which it owes its fortune.” 
Would it not be more correct to describe the cele- 
bration as a Jewbilee ? 











_—o 
What weed does a gardener seldom object to see ? 
—A cigar in his own mouth. 


—_—_—~—— - 
Why are lawyers like ivy ?—Because the greater 
the ruin the more they cling. 


—_———— 
We have htard that money is the root of all evil, 
but we have no objection to having a trunk of it. 


~~ 
Tue Way To Keep your Sirk UmpreLta—Only 
lend your cotton one. 


————— 
The man who gave a bit of his mind to another 
has since been punished for a breach of the piece. 





—_»——_—. 
A UniversaL Want—Want of money. 


oe 
Quacx—A doctor whose science lies in his bill. 
—_————_——_ 
. he oe , The following definition, which occurs in most 
A FELLOW-FEELING. abridgments of ‘‘ Webster’s Dictionary,” must be 


SSS 


extremely satisfactory and instructive to a foreign- LOVE IS BLIND! 


Isn’t 1T ODD! CHARLIE HAS BEEN TRYING TO SHOW BESSIE THAT DISTANT VES- 
SEL FOR SUCH A TIME, AND NEITHER OF THEM HAS DISCOVERED YET THAT THEY 
H heap of hay.” HAVEN’T TAKEN THE CAP OFF THE END OF THE TELESCOPE ! 


InpDIGNANT OD Lapy. “Conductor, do you allow Smoking in this Compartment?” er whois studying our language: ‘‘ Cock— Male 
Os.icinc Conpucror. “ Haw, weel, if nane o’ the Gentlemen object, ye can tak’ bird; form Ved y wont: a gun; notch of anar- 
a bit Draw o’ the Pipe.” row ; spont to draw 











